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O K—Strike threats gone, the automobile industry redou- 
bles efforts to make 1934 another '29. Here, Chevrolet's 


General Manager Coyle approves a new lower-priced model. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Corres pondents )—The 
ace of the State Senator Thayer letters, indicating subservi- 
.f the New York Legislature to power interests, is far greater 
‘9 Washington than in Albany. Opponents of the Stock Exchange 
Regulation Bill, interests urging drastic revamping of the Securities 
ict, opponents of the government ownership experiment at Muscle 


importa 


ency ¢ 


Shoals, all are sick over the reac- 
ions on Capitol Hill to the New 
York Scate disclosures. Every 
Senator and Representative hon- 
estly opposed to radical legisla- 
tion is put on the defensive. He 
has to endure suspicion he may be 
under control. With elections so 
close, this is very effective. 


Perfect Timing 

The Thayer disclosure came on the 
heels of the first real swing to the 
right, after the long, far-reaching 
movement to the left through the 
whole first year of the Administra- 
tion. Business men, confident recov- 
ery was here and no more oxygen 
from the government was needed, had 
started the first real battle against 
the complete-government - control - of - 
everything idea. Bickerings inside 
the Brain Trust had presented for the 
first time since inauguration a target 
at which opponents could shoot. 


Radicals Ride Luck 

Radicals in Congress, dismayed by 
the apparent conservative turn of the 
President and increasing effective re- 
sistance to the left movement, are enor- 
mously encouraged. They are taking 
full advantage of the situation. This 
affects everything legislative, even to 
corporation taxes, 


No NRA Licensing 

NRA’s big stick, the provision that 
recalcitrant industries may be put 
under license and not allowed to op- 
crate without individual permission 
from the President, probably will 
lapse June 16. It has never been 
used. General Johnson does not feel 
it is needed enough to risk opening 
the whole law to the tender mercies 
of Congressional revision. The law 
still has a tooth or two, notably 
right of the President to impose a 
‘ode when an industry does not come 
through, a provision which also has 
not yet been invoked. 


; Rail Wages 
Wage increases forced by the Presi- 
dent on other industries, coupled with 
restoration of government wages over 
his veto, are capitalized by the rail- 
road unions in resisting his request 
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4n Albany ripple makes a 
Washington tidal wave. 
NRA drops a club. 

Mr. Morgenthau keeps on 
getting powerfuller, despite 
Congressional grumblings. 











that the 10°7 deduction in their wages 
be continued for 6 months more. The 
prospect is now that the serious con- 
troversy will be taken out of East- 
man’s hands for arbitration under the 
Railway Labor Act, or by some more 
expeditious method. Managements 
are considering the unions’ demand, 
endorsed by the President, for estab- 
lishment of minimum wages for sec- 
tion hands, but it is understood the 
unions are willing to sacrifice this for 
restoration of their 10°7 if they can’t 
get both now, leaving NRA to con- 
tinue bedeviling the railroads on a 
minimum wage for low-paid workers. 


Mr. Farley's Parachute 

Farley has just strapped on a para- 
chute in his airmail negotiations to 
facilitate easy landing if an abortive 
temporary airmail contracts plan 
proves his position still untenable. 
No one here seriously expects ade- 
quate bids from competent contractors 
under these temporary contracts. 
Hence no one is surprised that Farley 
says if permanent airmail arrange- 
ments can be authorized soon by Con- 
gress, he will not attempt short-time 
arrangements. 


Medicine for Scrappers 

The row between Western Union 
and Postal over telegraphic fair prac- 
tices may be turned against both con- 
cerns in hastening a communications 
commission with abundant authority 
and willingness to use it. Such intra- 
industry scraps usually have a bad 
effect on all parties. 


Industry Self-Control 
Code authorities are to be directors 
of compliance, labor, and trade prac- 
tice procedure from now on. The 
policy can not be too definitely stated. 
Government members will be referees 





and NRA will always be in the back- 
ground to settle all controversies, but 
NRA is going to follow its oldest 
slogan, “Self-government for and by 
industry itself.” 


Morgenthau Keeps Growing 

Despite strong undercurrent of op- 
position to Secretary Morgenthau's 
extraordinary increases in power, he 
moved forward rapidly this weck, the 
Senate approvinz his plan for a gen- 
eral counsel and 6 assistant counsel, 
and for 5 assistants. 
sistants alike are to get $10,000 a year 
This will give Morgenthau complete 
domination of the Internal Revenuc 
Bureau, hitherto almost an independ 
ent barony. 


Counsel and as 


A Silver Forecast 

The present expectancy is that in- 
ternational barter of American farm 
exports for foreign silver, with silver 
valuation above the world market, 
will be the net outcome of the 
ous gyrations on behalf of silver. 

Estimates of the amount of liquor 
brought into this country in excess of 
quotas, or for other reasons not com- 
plying with regulations, and which 
was subject to seizure under a strict 
interpretation of law, run all the way 
up to 300,000 gallons. All of this is 
released now subject to complianc 
with all regulations. 


vari 


Income Tax Changes 
A Senate amendment exempting 


from taxation dividends from. sur- 
pluses accumulated prior to the first 
income tax law, Mar. 1, 1913, ts ex- 
pected to prevail in conference and 
thereby spare litigation certain to 
arise over a provision generally re- 
garded as unconstitutional, Addi- 
tional revenue will be derived by re- 
quiring earnings resulting from the 
sale of assets acquired prior to Mar. 
1, 1913, to be distributed only after 
later surpluses have been divided 
among owners. Committee members 
are making a case for the capital stock 
and excess profits taxes. 


Bus-Rail Treaty 

NRA's ambitious attempt to stop 
bus and bus-rail rate wars in the 
Southeast by bringing all the carriers 
together on a fare agreement that 
makes rail and road travel cost the 
same up to 175 miles, with differen- 
tials for the buses beyond that dis- 
tance, will test two things: the pos- 
sibility of applying the plan to the 
whole country; the ICC. Unless the 
latter is willing to force the Southern 
Railway into line, it’s all off. Hitherto 
ICC has let Southern go its own way. 
The showdown comes when the tar- 
iffs of the hold-out road come up for 
ICC renewal on May 31. 
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BUSINESS WEE Se So 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY = «65.2 $64.8 50.1 77.0 
PRODUCTION | 
% Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) . ° 43.3 45.7 18 53 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4 week basis) $5,879 $5,195 $2,015 $10,582 
% Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *1,443 +1,427 851 1,209 
es CP III HE GD. onc cea cc ceecsvsveseucemeecceces 1,666 1,658 1,402 1,595 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 101 104 80 121 
& *% Miscellaneous & L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 66 66 53 2 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $2,966 $3,279 $2,279 $4,127 
%*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,258 $5,351 $6,089 $5,068 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.81 $.82 $.50 76 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $.122 $.121 $.064 $.121 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $32.40 $32.40 $28.12 $32.15 
Cepper (electrolytic, f.c.b. refimery, Tb.) .... 2.2... ccc ccc ccc ccccces $.078 $.078 $.048 $.123 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 ET ee ee ee 74.0 74.1 56.4 76.7 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,534 $2,518 $2,688 $1,534 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,472 $17,519 $16,001 
% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,647 $4,643 $4,688 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,514 $3,553 $3,644 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $886 $894 $371 $2,455 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $102.73 $101.88 $81.83 $132.73 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $92.79 $92.59 $74.17 $87.34 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 3.0% 4.7 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1-13% 1-13% 23-31% 3.8 
- Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 230 236 437 549 « 
*Preliminary +Revised ¥% Factor in Business Week Index 
rerrrwrws eee eee ewe eee eee ewe ee eee eee ee 
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The Business Outlook 


QUTSTANDING among the week's developments is the wave of 
rease announcements affecting well over half a million wage 
hroughout the country’s manufacturing plants. Led by the 
dustry in a last minute effort to stave off a strike, the 


rocession was soon joined by the steel industry, electrical manu- 


facturers, carpet makers, flour 
mills, and paper mills. The trend 
is proving most embarrassing to 
the railroads, seeking to maintain 
the present reduced level of wages 
or to cut it a little lower. 


Forestalling Strikes 

[The current wage-boosting pro- 
gram, coming in many instances with- 
out definite demand from employees, 
is a smart effort to forestall the ac- 
cumulation of ill will conducive to 
labor organization. Settlement of the 
automobile difficulties marked a vic- 
cory for the company union, but it 
focused unusual attention on _ the 
problem of collective bargaining. In 
the long run, it may stimulate more 
organization both within and with- 
out the folds of the A. F. of L. 


Prices Promptly Jump 

The latest wage increases differ 
from those granted last year in that 
little effort is being made to carry 
them without a direct and immediate 
increase in the price of goods sold. 
Surprisingly high increases in semi- 
finished and finished steel prices have 
been announced to take effect April 
10. The automobile industry has al- 
ready posted higher prices. Here is 
the ruab—many observers feel that the 
sudden increases in prices, when there 
still is a large body of unemployed, 
may notch the recovery curve, or seri- 
ously flatten it. But the substantial 
gains in last year’s earnings of prom- 
inent corporations in spite of the de- 
pressed employment level of 1933 
probably assure industrial leaders that 
the public can take it. 


Steel Hikes Quotations 
Broad upward revisions in steel 
prices ranging from $2 to $8 a ton 
are expected to drive in a large vol- 
ume of business for the second quar- 
ter and lift the current wavering pro- 
duction rate substantially above 50% 
of capacity. While consumers will be 
able to stave off an immediate in- 
crease in material costs by stocking 
up as much as possible, the steel in- 
dustry will be carrying the burden 
of higher wage costs during the sec- 
ond quarter's operations without 
benefit of the newly-posted increases. 
The industry is banking on volume 
‘0 case some of the wage load. 
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Pipe, tin plate, and rail prices are 
as yet untouched, though only tin 
plate seems safe from nearby ad- 
vances. Rail prices could be changed 
after Apr. 15 when the bargain price 
expires, but the reported dissatisfac- 
tion of the President with even the 
special price may deter any rise. Pig 
iron producers are expected to raise 
their prices to cover the new bills 
being mailed to them by the bitumi- 
nous coal suppliers. The coal men 
were clever enough to tack wage 
clauses on to their coal contracts and 
were prompt to add the cost of their 
new wage agreements. 


We Swing Right 

The automobile strike settlement, 
wage increases without strikes, modi- 
fication of the Wagner Bill following 
persistent industrial barrage, demobil- 
ization of the CWA, all point to a 
growing tendency toward conserva- 
tism. The trend is further accentu- 
ated by the government's refunding 
scheme for over $1 billion of 4}% 
Liberty loans, by the outspoken op- 
position of leading industrialists to 
the permanent continuance of NRA, 
by General ea assent to the 
expiration of the licensing power in 
June. Even emergency expenditures of 
the federal government are falling far 
below the liberal early estimates. 


Truck Outlook Promising 

The strike threat subsiding in De- 
troit, manufacturers are increasing 
their efforts to supply the apparently 
strong retail demand for both pes- 
senger cars and trucks. Truck makers 
are looking forward to at least a 
400,000-unit year. Need for replace- 
ments plus the revival of Southern 
and Western markets under govern- 
ment stimulation is making good 
hunting for the truck salesman. 

So far, Ford has not followed the 
example of others in posting new 
= lists. What is more, he says 
e will not. If he doesn’t have to do 
so, he will sit in a sweet spot, and 
may fulfill his prophecy of 1 million 
Ford cars this year. 


New Models Rumored 
While Ford announces a ready mar- 
ket for its de luxe cars, Packard is 
planning to enter the $1,200 price 
class and Chevrolet announces a 
lower-priced standard series next 


week. Rumors of other new models 
are heard around Detroit. Machine 
tool makers believe that a good year 
lies ahead for them. Higher labor 
costs together with loses efficiency, 
to say nothing of last fall's bitter les 
son of tool and die strikes, are put- 
ting motor manufacturers in a frame 
of mind to consider new machine 
purchases. 


Shorter Mine Hours 

The coal miners’ union is achieving 
another goal in its quest for better 
working conditions—the 7-hour day 
and the 5-day week. Between 350,- 
000 to 450,000 are expected to be 
covered by the new rulings when 
made part of the Bituminous Code. 
Objections are coming from Virginia 
and Kentucky mines whose differen- 
tials will be wiped out. Production 
of soft coal has not tapered yet, 
though shipments declined sharply. 
During the week ended Mar. 24, out- 
put was 3.6 million tons above a year 
ago. Cold weather and quickening 
industrial activity made sharp inroads 
on stock piles in industrial yards in 
the past 2 months. 


More Power Used 

Electric power consumption con- 
tinues its unusual upward trend, and 
in the last week of March hovered 
close to the spring 1929 level. Gains 
over a year ago range from 13°% on 
the Pacific Coast to 27% and more in 
the central industrial states. 

In New York state, utility com- 
panies are experiencing a trying time. 
Just when a powerful opposition had 
been worked up to obstruct a series 
of bills proposed by the governor to 
tighten control of holding companies 
and foster municipal operation, the 
Federal Trade Commission moved 
into the limelight with most unpleas- 
ant accusations. 


Freight Loadings Slower 

Freight traffic slackened a bit as the 
Easter season neared and coal ship- 
ments dried up. But the deflection 
from the upward surge is expected to 
be only temporary. Settlement of the 
rail wage dispute is beyond the ability 
of Coordinator Eastman, and will be 
dropped into the President’s lap upon 
his return to Washington. The rail- 
road presidents are mecting this week 
to work up their case for continuation 
of the present 10% cut. They would 
prefer to utilize expanding earnings 
to build up equipment and roadbeds, 
thus increasing employment in the 
maintenance division. 

While check transactions tapered 
slightly during the week ending Mar. 
28, volume was 30% greater than a 
year ago in the 140 cities outside of 
New York, and 7° above 1932. 













































By means of Bell System Teletypewriter Service, orders and reports are telety ped between offices on the subscri! 
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MANY companies installing Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice find it pays for itself in the economies it 
makes possible. 

Form writing is one of its several cost-cutting 
features. By this method, two separated offices 
not only can communicate instantly with each 
other in writing, but they can make identical 
copies at each end of the connection . . . on 
similar printed forms of orders, invoices, ship- 
ping reports, etc. 

For the Republic Steel Corporation, this 
(1) eliminates errors, so costly where large orders 
are in the process of production; (2) eliminates 
retyping; (3) saves time of office and plant em- 
ployees; (4) promotes better production control; 
(5) eliminates checking and other steps and 
speeds up the whole procedure of handling 


orders; (6) makes it possible to absorb 


6 













own forms 

















additional orders without increasing the cost 


in proportion. 


“The savings over former communication 
costs, together with those resulting from the 


elimination of, certain steps in order routine, are 
almost enough to pay for our entire teletype: 
writer system,” says an official. “But probably 
more important are the immeasurable benefits, 
such as better service to our customers and the 
increased efficiency which comes from closer 
co-ordination between our many units.” 
Smaller companies profit from Teletypewriter 
Service as well as larger ones. Your local Bell 
Company will gladly have a representative show 
you the benefits which your company 
might gain. Just call the nearest tele- 
phone office. There is no obligation. 
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Planning Jobs 


Determined there shall be no sag in business revival, the 
\dministration lays plans for a broad campaign to stim- 
ulate the capital goods industries. 


WASHINGTON—Determined at all costs 
to prevent the slightest indication of 
sag in the revival of business, Adminis- 
tration experts are working out a pro 
cram which will be announced probably 
vs soon as the President gets back from 
the South 

Money is to be poured out in many 
directions, with a view to stimulating all 
sorts of business, particularly capital 
goods industries. The most spectacular 
efort will be a “Rebuild America” 
drive, a home-modernization campaign 
which the NRA organization will con- 
duct under General Johnson's leader- 
ship 

The main objective, as in all that has 
gone before in “priming the pump,” is 

) provide employment. The immediate 
necessity is the wind-up of CWA. Th« 
Administration is determined that the 2 
million men out of jobs as a result of 
this—the other 2 million men having 
been absorbed in the emergency work 

ram—must not be permitted to be- 
a drag on returning prosperity. 
y must be reemployed, and speedily, 
t in a different fashion—if possible in 
that will not prove so heavy a 
in on the public treasury. 
PWA-RFC Union? 

A plan to combine the resources of 
PW’A and RFC to carry on construction 
of municipal public works is receiving 
serious consideration by both agencies 
_Selt-liquidating projects would be 
cligible, as at present, for outright 
gr nts by PWA of 30% of the cost of 
labor and materials, but the remainder 
would be advanced by the RFC. In 
most cases, the $650 millions of PWA 


funds now finance the cost by purchas- 
ing bonds for the remainder in excess 
of the grant. It is this part of the trans- 


hat it is suggested the RFC now 


Estimates put the total which RFC 


i ¢ to purchase the bonds of “‘solv- 
ent ties at $500 millions although 
J Jones, the chairman, says he has 
r ica now large the figure w ould be. 


‘he RFC has been authorized by Con- 
to expand its operations by $850 
ns for the fiscal year commencing 


|, but it has been requested by 
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President Roosevelt not to spend mor 
than $500 millions without first con 
sulting him. The commitments of th« 
RFC in the current fiscal year total $3.9 
billions, but there will be a shrinkage 
of several hundred millions. Repay 
ments to the RFC on outstanding loans 
are coming in at the rate of $3 millions 
a day, so it appears that funds will b« 
available in considerable volume if th« 
plan for participation by the RFC is 
the public works program is adopted 
Expansion Possibilities 

As explained by Mr. Jones, the plan 
has merit in making PWA money go as 
far as possible, and financing projects 
beyond that figure without any drain 
whatever on the taxpayer. It is esti 
mated that about $4.5 billions of ap 
proved non-federal projects are in the 
Washington and state offices of the 
PWA engineers. If the plan goes 


through, PWA will be able to ex 
by about 3 times the $650 millions 
cation, 

It is not a scheme to bolster up mu 
nicipal finances in order to make them 
eligible as applicants for PWA funds 
Participation by the RFC does not 
presage either a more liberal lending 
policy or greater speed in the approval 
of local projects. The RFC probably 
would adhere temporarily to the 4% 
basis adopted by PWA but, according 
to Mr. Jones, it wants the right to do its 
own rate-fixing 

Bond Market an Obstacle 

Cities and counties are regarded as 
desirable if their condition is sound 
The real trouble at present 1s not the 
financial condition of municipalities, in 
most cases, but their reluctance to sell 
their bonds at the present market. The 
RFC would not consider applications 
from as wide a varicty of “publi 
bodies” as has the PWA, which has 
loaned its funds to sanitary, school, and 
irrigation districts. RFC financing would 
have one advantage not shared by PWA, 
as proceeds from the sale of bonds 
purchased against construction projects 
would build up a revolving fund avail 
able for further loans. Proceeds from 





“ it 
WAGE PARLEY—First case up before the automobile labor board was that of 
Nash Motors Co., whose chief issue was wages, not discrimination of union 
workers. Charles W. Nash (left), chairman of Nash’s board, and Dr. Leo 
Wolman, neutral chairman of the mediation board, smile for a photographer. 











the sale of bonds purchased by PWA 
revert to the U.S. Treasury. 

Both Mr. Jones and PWA Adminis- 
trator Ickes discussed the proposal with 
the President before his departure for 
Florida. Mr. Jones cannot say definitely 
whether the board will favor the plan 
Legislation is necessary, and the next 
step depends on whether the RFC will 
recommend it to Congress. In general, 
said Chairman Jones, the RFC wants to 
cooperate to increase employment 

The RFC preceded the PWA in 

financing municipal public works proj- 
ects and made loans of $72 millions be 
fore this function was terminated by 
organization of PWA last summer with 
a direct appropriation of $3.3 billions 

Intermediate Credit Squable 

Other attempts to promote the capi- 
tal goods industries are the proposals 
now before the banking and currency 
committee to provide credit from 3 to 5 
years for small business establishments 
The RFC bill provides this credit direct 
The bill sponsored by the Federal Re 
serve Board sets up a new corporation 
under direction of the Federal Reserve 
Board, but, except for stock, having 
no access to the funds of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, or, for that matter, to 
the funds of the Treasury. Senator Glass 
has become sponsor for the bill which 
would permit the Federal Reserve Banks 
to make direct loans to industry with 
maturities up to 5 years, thus taking the 
place of the intermediate credit project 
proposed by the Federal Reserve Board 
and endorsed by the Administration 

The Glass proposal has grave weak 
nesses and is opposed to the very bank- 
ing principles tor which the Senator 
always has fought so testily. The pro- 
posals of the Reserve Board and the 
RFC are not necessarily antagonistic 
They might be made supplementary 

Better Homes for $1 Billion 

The “Rebuild America” campaign 
will, it is hoped, induce the spending of 
at least $1 billion on home improve- 
ments. Frank Walker, of the National 
Emergency Council, is developing the 
plans. When the plan is worked out in 
complete detail, it will be turned over 
to General Johnson—first because he is 
at his best putting over a drive, second 
because NRA has an organization that 
can reach every element of business di- 
rectly and effectively. 

Despite all the talk of the President 
about the additional appropriations for 

the veterans and the restoration of two- 
thirds of the cut in federal employees’ 
pay, the Administration is not worried 
about this phase of the picture. It wants 
earnestly to hold federal expenditures 
down to somewhere near the budget 
levels—but it knows perfectly well that 
the budget picture presented to the 
country at the time of the budget mes- 
sage was distorted intentionally. It was 


made to look blacker than it really was. 
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National Ind 


BASIS OF NEW RECOVERY DRIVE—Despite last year’s gener 


revival, employment in heavy industries is still 60% below the 1929 o 


payrolls 75% smaller. 


17% of the pre-depression employment level with payrolls lagging behind by 


Those trades catering to retail customers ar 


Automobile Prices 


Higher wages, material costs, already signal higher 
prices for cars, perhaps mean a new low-price class. 


WITH strike threats dispelied, the auto- 
have 
standing shoulder to shoulder on the 
White House steps and have gone back 
labor situation behind 
them and the peak of the selling season 
before them, their first consideration has 


mobile manufacturers 


The 


to work. 


been prices. 


Price tags on the show models were 
admittedly arbitrary, based on the un- 
certainties of production and competi- 
Although they averaged, roughly, 
10% higher than last year’s, this was 
generally considered too little to cover 
Since then, there have 
increases—in mate- 
rials, in wages, and in the manufactur- 
ing procedure due to radical changes. 

With production difficulties ironed 
out and assembly lines running at full 
speed, manufacturers have been able to 
do a little more accurate figuring. Sev- 
eral companies have already made gen- 
eral increases ; others will soon join them. 

First of the Big Three to boost prices 
increase covers 


tion. 


increased costs. 
been further cost 


is Chrysler. The 


Not even the Standard P! 
nounced only a few days 
the trend. 
f.o.b., 
plying also to the coupé, th: 
ber of the Standard line. T! 
Plymouths are up $25, and t 
jobs now cost $45 more 

Studebaker announced 
$25 on the Dictator and §$ 
President. Then came the fi 
crease, the Oldsmobile 6 u 
8 up $65. Chevrolet joined 
$30 boost; Buick raised $6 


stopped 


tiac $20. 


These decisions were made 


ali ciple, says, ““When prices g 
ness goes down.” 


lines except DeSoto, Plymouth is up $25 
to $45, Dodge $45, the Chrysler Six 
$40 to $55, while the Chrysler Airflow 
has been jumped from $100 to $130. 





) 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


The sedan, origin 
is now $545, the $35 u 


LaSalle $100; Cadillac pushed ' 
12, and the 16 up $100 to $ 


easier by the growing fecling t 
buying is now strong enough 
the strain of a price rise, that 
who could not be lured with | 
lower prices may perhaps be 
into purchasing on a rising m 

Ford is against raising prices 


Certainly, there is no slack 
fis 


the tide of sales. 
factory sales show the first tw 
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totalling 396,462 compared 


; the Ca 

cng" for the same months of 
- wear. Chevrolet deliveries for the 
-- 50 days of March were 43,430 as 
ast 15.993 last year. Plymouth 


64 cars between March 1 
7 ers since January 1 total 
87 h is 60% of the whole 
Total March production for the in- 
ctry stimated at 325,000, with 
oeral Motors’ share roughly 137,000, 
‘turning out 83,000 and Chrysler 
ot 65,000. So far, the market has 
y car that could be made, and 
' les months are yet to come. 
Necessary price increases in the lowest 
y account for a renewed in 
' so-called “standard” model 
¢ several seasons, low-priced cars have 
“deluxe,” and 
models The American 
rists having demonstrated their 
for midgets, four-passenger 
ins, and other attempts to provide 
transportation,” manufacturers 
tinued to put all modern im- 
nts in the regular line 
Fleet owners, and a few consumers, 
lemanded cars with the accent on 
nomy, hence the “‘standard’’ line, 
resumably trimmed down, actually 
{| with everything but the gadg- 
ese standard models have never 
in some cases the public 
s not aware they existed. 


Rut rising prices and increasing pur 


k , 


regular,” 





en pushed ; 


chasing power in the lower income levels 
are likely to make a market for the 
standard job, especially when they ap 
proximate the performance of the big 
brothers bearing their nameplate. It is 
possible they will become sales leaders, 
reaching for purchasers far beyond the 
fleets, into the farmer-labor market 
The Standard Plymouths, recently an 
nounced, have all the basis Chrysler en 
gineering features, including a 77 horse 


power engine with Floating Power 
mountings, an all-silent transmission 
hydraulic brakes, valve seat inserts 


Prices are about 10% below the regular 
line 

Next week, Chevrolet will introduce 
a standard model, proudly proclaimed to 
be the “world’s lowest priced six.” A 
coupe and two-door sedan, a_ sport 
roadster and phaeton make up the linc 
Prices are $85 to $95 under correspond 
ing models in the Master 
greater differential than in other makes 

The new Chevrolet Standards are 
roughly equivalent to last year’s Master 
series. They have leaf springs, front 
and rear, with a longer front axle and 
the tread increased from 54 inches to 56 
inches. The chassis frame is new, nar 
rowest at the front axle, widening at the 
spring eyes and bumper mountings 

The lines and many of the refinements 
of the present Master series have been 
retained: Fisher ventilation, radio wir 
ing, improved power plant, brakes, 
clutch, and body construction 


scriecs, 
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THREE IN FRONT—Ford’s new V-8 Victoria seats 3 in the front seat, which is 
divided nearer the driver to afford access to the rear seat by tilting, yet retain 


the capacity of the sedan construction. 
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More Labor Boards 


As new peacemaking machinery 
begins to grind on automobile 
labor problems, Johnson installs 
it in all coded industries. 


THe “Board of 3” for resolving labor 
disputes in the automobile industry has 
been extended to all codified industry 
under a request by NRA Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson that the system be 
universally adopted. Some t 
was provided that labor problems in an 
industry might not be handled by th 
industry 
such a board (made up of one repr 
sentative of labor 
and a neutral member) had been set 1 
Several codes, including those of th 
cotton textile and bituminous coal in 
dustries, already have such boards 

The new order is not a direct blow at 
the National Labor Board or at th 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, but it will 
unquestionably tend to lessen the im 
portance of both 

Meanwhile, with the cyes of the coun 
try focussed on it, the new Automo 
bile Labor Board headed by Dr. | 
Wolman made a fast start on its job ot 
using the rough guideposts set up by th 
President as a way out 


time ago t 


code authority of the unless 


one of the industr 


of motor labor 
troubles that other industries might fol 
low. First effort was for the settlement 
of the strike at the Nash Motors Co 
Those Discrimination Charges 
Charges of discrimination still cloud 
the prospect at Detroit. William Col 
lins, A. F. of L. organizer there, ay 
peared promptly with 50 allegations 
against General Motors’ Flint plants ‘to 
give the board something to work on 
said many more will come later. Firs 
formal order of the board was 
to remove one trouble that 
invariably leads to such charges: Mem 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, and likewise of company unions 
may not solicit support for their organ 
izations during working hours. Ther 
is a strong probability that influence will 
be exerted on both sides to let bygones 
be bygones on past charges 
The A. F. of L. is preparing member 
ship lists for submission to Dr Wolman 
with the decision as to whether they arc 
to be turned over to the manufacturers 
or left to the Presidential discretion un 
der the White House mediation terms 
First list will be that of Fisher Body 
Plant No. 1 at Flint, where Collins 
claims 3,800 names out of 4,000 and 
says that this is representative of the 
Federation's automobile strength in 6 
cities—against a general suspicion that 
he is producing his strongest lists first 
With both sides inclined to study the 
strategic value of every move, the most 
obvious thing about the whole situation 
is that Dr. Wolman has a real job on 
his hands 
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A. F. of L. Stunned 


Detroit terms shake Federation of Labor morale for the 
moment, but aggressiveness will quickly revive, fed by 
spectacular successes in the coal fields and substantial 


progress elsewhere. 


THE new wave of strikes that has been 
gaining momentum in the last fortnight 
has again focussed the attention of the 
nation on organized labor. 

Where is labor going? What is its 
objective? Is it changing with the im 
pact of the times? What currents and 
cross-currents swirl about its policies? 
Who are its leaders and what is their 
influence? Who ‘‘runs”’ organized labor ? 

Last June, after a half-century of ex- 
istence, the affiliated international unions 
and the local unions of the A. F. of I 
were all but beaten to their knees by 
the depression. Treasuries were empty, 
unemployment had reduced member- 
ships to skeleton figures, and wage re 
ductions had further crippled the morale 
of the unionists. 

NIRA Boosts the Unions 

Then came the Recovery Act with 
Section 7-a providing for the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively 
without coercion from the employer. A 
wave of unionizing activities began that 
reached tremendous proportions. By 
October an estimate was 1} million re- 
cruits, bringing the membership rolls up 
to about 4 millions, the peak reached 
during the World War 

Simultaneously, there was a tremen- 
dous wave of company union activities 
The employee representation plan made 
its way into many of the largest indus 


tries; the National Industrial Conference 
Board, indeed, indicates that growth of 
the employee representation organiza- 
tions was much greater than that of the 
federation locals. 

The largest union growth was in the 
United Mine Workers of America, a 
militant union of the industrial type, 
organized along “‘vertical’’ rather than 
“horizontal” lines. 

The Rising Star of Lewis 

Led by its president, John L. Lewis, 
a former miner of Welsh extraction, the 
mine workers acquired approximately 
100,000 new members in a few months, 
bringing membership to about 550,000, 
including the anthracite section. The 
feat made Lewis the outstanding figure 
in the labor world. 

Operators who had broken off rela- 
tions with the union years ago signed a 
contract with the miners’ organization 
last October granting the 8-hour day 
and 5-day week, and last week they gave 
the soft coal miners the 7-hour day and 
35-hour week. 

The way is now open for Lewis, when 
and if he wishes, to take the presi- 
dency of the federation from William 
Green, former secretary-treasurer of the 
miners’ union and president of the fed- 
eration since 1924. Lewis ran against 
Samuel Gompers at the Denver conven- 
tion and was defeated. 


Green is a vacillating 
is influenced by the head 
tional unions. Forcefy! 


irresolute when it comes | 
tion, Green is in 
predecessors, Samuel Gi 


sh it} 


To be president of 
to be a tight rope vw 
used to balance one | 
other as skillfully as a 7 
when the time came to pe 
and tell the international! 
dents “where to get off 
hesitate to do so. Green } 
labor movement, as else: 
hesitates is lost 

Today Green is president { 
reasons. Nobody else want 
has too many headaches. D 
dissatisfaction with Gre 
to oust him at the next 
probably will be re-elect 

Lewis is the federat 
man.” Internal jealousies 
his way to the presider 
offended so many other | 
would be no surprise if he 1 
some time and put himself 
does not want the job just 
too busy rebuilding his ow: 

Friends and many foes f« 
honest and loyal to his 
Their reasoning is somew! 
but their argument is effectin 
that if the operators “had 
Lewis they would have 
pieces” long ago. For | 
has made enemies 

The influence of Matt 
while on the wane, must 
estimated. He is a tireless 1 
servative as Gompers, an « 
trade unionist with a hearty 
governmental action in union 


144 





LABOR—IN PERSON—Leading the A. F. of L.’s drive for a firmer grip on the nation’s labor, especially in the lucra! 


automobile field, are these men, the Federation’s executive council. 
are coming up to challenge their control. Front row, left to right: Vice-President Wilson, Treasurer Ryan, President Gree: 


Though they are still riding the steam-roller, younger ™ 


secre 


tary Morrison, Vice-President Duffy, and (back row) Vice-Presidents Weber, Bugniazet, Wharton, Coefield, and Woll. 
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Thomas Rickert, of the United Gar- 
4+ Workers, for many years on the 
ca Council, is the man behind 
many important policy- 
es. Now that Sidney Hill- 
is Amalg ramated Clothing 
rm part ‘of the federation 
1) years on the outside, 
know” will be interested 
» him and Rickert gg 
United Garment Workers 
urs ago and left it to build 
He succeeded while 
t's union failed to grow. Despite 
Rickert could do, Hillman 
tted into the federation last 
Will Hillman ultimately get a 
n the Executive Council? If 
e and influence will be power- 
n the side of more liberal and pro- 
slicies. The Council, regarded 
its opponents as bs self-perpetuating 
ay then see an influx of 
that will Brent it. 
How the Steam-roller Works 
t place, it must be explained 
leration consists of 109 so 
| and international unions 
Vot t A. F. of L. conventions is 
on important issues, other- 
rity. Now the international 
he bulk of the membership. 
for each 


5s own unton. 


they have one vote 


A glance at the membership of the 

n will show that 6 of the pow- 

rnational unions can control 

es of the others. These are 

miners, carpenters, teamsters, elec 
ns, bricklayers, and musicians. 

Federation policy is formulated by the 

Council comprising the presi- 

secretary, treasurer, and 8 vice 

ts. Only the president and sex 
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etary hold tull-tume positions The 
other posts are filled by leaders of 
international unions. 

The result of this concentration ot 
power is that, when carried 
of the convention, a decision of th« 
Executive Council is usually sustained by 
the delegates. The leaders in the smaller 
unions hesitate to incur the hostility of 
the more powerful groups. Now and 
then the “machine,” as the Executive 
Council is termed, is upset. Not often 

This concentration of power, 
panied by the absolute autonomy of th« 
affiliated international unions, makes for 
difficulty in settling jurisdictional dis- 
putes between two strong unions 

The preponderant unions in the fed- 
eration are crafts unions, but it is inac 
curate to say that it is wholly a craft 
organization. Beside the miners, other 
unions organized on industrial lines are 
garment workers, brewers, and automo- 
bile workers. 

A shift is under way in federation 
policy toward industrial unionism which 
is likely to be accelerated at the next 
annual convention, when a 
unions which have made much progress 
in recent months and which favor indus 
trial unionism will seck to test the issue 

Such a shift is important, for without 
a policy favorable to organization by 
plant and industry irrespective of crafts 

mass production has wiped out craft 
lines—organized labor ts doomed to a 
sterile existence 

More Strikes Likely 

The recent agreement in the automo- 
bile industry has demoralized organized 
labor for the time being. Labor will 
now rely less on government edict and 


to the floor 


accom 


group ol 


more on direct action through strikes 

It is interesting to reflect on the vicis 
situdes of labor in a few years. From 
the old Gompers stand of emphasis on 
economic action, the federation has 
moved toward leaning heavily on the 
government. Always reluctant, hereto- 
fore, to favor such governmental meas- 
ures as old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance, the federation is now 
committed to them. Having opposed for 
years minimum wages for men, it has 
fallen in line with the NRA procedure 
calling for minimum wages in all fields 
From pressing for shorter hours through 
economic power it has come to advocate 
shorter hours by legislation. 

The danger, as many of its leaders 
say, is that the government will play 
such an important part in fixing wages 
and hours that unionism will become 
superfluous 

To those conversant with federation 
policies and with the personality of the 
leaders, charges that the federation is 
“Red” are ludicrous. The A. F. of L. is 
distinctly a conservative organization 
It abhors the idea of a third or Labor 
Party, and is free from any possible 
taint of Sovietism or socialism. If the 





it would split in two. The Catho 
influence is strong; the unions 
pull out Ihe At 
ican labor movement would then go t 


this group W ould 


way of European labor movements 
split into the 
socialistic unions 


The fact is that the federation 


Catholic unions and t 


have more in common with consery 
busine ss than they have with socialist 
thought. Such militancy as they devel 


is, very largely, due to extr 


tion by employ¢ rs who look under tl 
beds every evening for 
tors.” Employers usually find the uni: 
leaders “reasonabl« ‘Too reasonabl 
in the view of progressive laborites 
The Racketeer’s Chance 
Compelled to fight 
low dog” agreement for so many years. 
compelled also to fight for the right of 
organization for collective bargaining 
the unions have, of necessity, become 
fighting machines. The racketcer has 
been able to retain his grip because h 


! 
has always been ible to point to tl 


‘outside agit 


' 


against the “‘yel 


Opposition of employers 

The automobile industry may hav 
won a Pyrrhic victory in its agreement 
Probably this season will be round 1 out 
without trouble Unionization 
nevertheless continue. Sooner or lat 
the industry will again be faced with th 
need of dealing with unions, 
A. F. of L., or independent unions. The 
latter will make more 1 


wheth 


demands 

The company union will become i: 
sotent unless the manufacturers actually 
wens a hands off” policy Realists 
the field of trade union affairs find it 
impossible to imagine company unior 
without guidance from above 

It is easy to find objective observers 
automo! 
turers would be wise to make the best 
possible bargain with the established 
unions instead of following a policy 
that might foster more radical inde- 
pendent unions 

—And the Brotherhoods 

Outside the federation are the rail 
road brotherhoods and a scattering of 
left wing and communist unions. The 
railroad brotherhoods have 
hard times with the 
their industry. They, too, arc 
the six-hour day and other boons by 
legislation, reforms such 
fought for on the economic field. Th 
leadership is shrewd and resourceful 

The hand of the racketeer, with few 
exceptions, has spared the rail unions 
This cannot be said for the federation 
unions. There has lately been a tend 
ency for racketeering to be minimized 
in the federation, but the autonomous 
character of the organizations and th 
difficulty of real discipline by the parent 
organization makes racketeering _ still 


who believe the ile manuf a 


fallen on 
downward sweep o! 
seeking 
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Oil Royalties 
Securities Act is likely to wrap 
its protective folds around the 
naiveté of oil royalty buyers. 


By bringing oil royalties within its con 
trol the Federal Trade Commission plans 
to snap shut one of the largest loop 
holes in the Securities Act. Royalties 
were not specifically mentioned in th 
definition of “security” in the Act and 
many believed that the law could never 
be construed to apply to these instru 
ments. Several court decisions have held 
that royalties were an interest in oil held 
underground to be paid for upon its re- 
moval and, therefore, real property. In 
many states their transfer is recorded 
with the county clerk, as on a mortgage 
So such a ruling of the FTC might be 
contested. But it is doubtful if reputable 
dealers in royalties would join in th« 
action: they are only too glad to sec 
order coming into their business. 
A Legitimate Market 

Oil royalties have a legitimate place 
in the investment field. They represent 
an interest in a commodity that may be 
held in its natural location without stor 
age charges, one for which there is a 
steady demand and which is subject to 
price changes in line with general com- 
modity movements. It is an almost per 
fect hedge against inflation. Properly 
dealt in, the buyer receives an excellent 
return while the seller—usually a farmer 
and usually in need of funds—obtains 
part of the value of his land in cash. 

But, unfortunately, the loophole left 
in the Securities Act has attracted into 
the royalty business fly-by-night dealers 
barred out elsewhere. Misrepresentation, 
exaggeration of possible return, gross 
overcharging, map faking were among 
the many frauds perpetrated. Salesmen 
have sometimes forgotten to point out 
that oil wells do not flow forever, that 
a high yield may be offset by the carly 
death of the investment 

FTC plans have been designed to 
check frauds while not interfering with 
legitimate sale of royalties. The idea is 
not to require registration of 
royalty, but in every case to call upon 
the seller to give specified information 
to prospective buyers and to file a copy 
of this offering in Washington. False or 
misleading information would make the 
seller liable. 

Honest Data Demanded 

The pending Fletcher-Rayburn bill for 
the regulation of stock exchanges does 
include in its definition of a security 
any participation in any oil, £as, 
or other mineral royalty or lease."" This 
should tend further to limit the fraud in 
the sale of these instruments. While no 
way has yet been found to legislate 
prudence and intelligence into investors, 
the Administration is doing all it can 
to have honest data always available 


each 





MODERNIZING THE RAILS—The New Haven has ordered 50 coac! 


by Walter Dorwin Teague, which feature 
air conditioning, new color and lighting effects. 


“automobile” seats, each ¢ 
They will be moder 


lined for use with existing equipment, weigh 35,000 Ib. less than pri 


Chicago Gas 


Utilities find gas-heating cam- 
paign pulls surprising returns 
from small homes. 


THE three gas companies serving the 
Chicago area—Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke (Chicago), Public Service of 
Northern Illinois, and Western United 
Gas & Electric (adjacent suburban area) 

-embarked last year upon a revolution- 
ary change in the cold-weather habits 
of Chicagoans. House heating by gas 
was pushed through one of the largest 
advertising campaigns of that character 
ever undertaken (BW —Sept2’33). 

Today, 20,000 red pins in a map 
each representing an installation—not 
only attest to the success of the drive 
but by their distribution reveal the sur 
prising fact that the market is largely 
among people of limited income. Dis- 
tricts in which 5-room bungalows domi 
nate have been more fertile than the 
Gold Coast and Lake Shore residential 
sections. One explanation offered is that 
in the small homes the labor of furnace 
tending falls largely upon the wife 

A big factor in this mass selling effort 
was a reduction in house heating rates 
last July 1. This brought the cost of 
gas down to a figure comparable with 
oil or anthracite coal. To make it even 
easier for the householder to install cus 
heat at moderate cost, a rental plan cov 
ering the use of conversion burners has 
made it unnecessary for the customer to 


make any investment in 
another fucl to 
gas companies offer to 
conversion burners and 
householder’s heating eq 
former condition entirely 
at his demand 
However, the 
success of this campaign 
than 2 years ago, 
Chicago natural gas pip 
and longest in the world 
on Oct 19341 Econ 
line operation made it po 
Chicago gas utilities to | 


gas It 


pround~ 
é 


when 


31, 


promotional rates which w 


been possible if manufact 
had been available. 

More Service, More 

The significance of this 
the Chicago utility con 
deeper than that, however 
of a utility’s income dep 
upon the scope of its ser 
community. They believ« 
tively pushing the use of 
purposes, they are not only 
present sales, but laying the 
for even greater stability « 
the future 

The campaign is contin 
headed by a tri-company co! 
der the direction of experi 
men without regard to the 
experience in utility appli 
the actual 
for their al 


Stability 


Those who do 
been recruited 


cialty salesmen of household 
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Cigarette Plaint 


While cigarette makers plead for 
tax cut, Treasury jumps on the 


trick package- 

THOUGH January and February cigarette 

utput established an all-time record 

far the period—20,650 millions, against 
re previous (1929) high of 18,673 
millions —cigarette manufacturers are 
sleading for reductions in federal taxes. 
" Those making cigarettes retailing at 
ioe or less a pack of 20 hope that the 
Senate Finance Committee will be im- 
sessed by a Treasury recommendation 
that the tax on “dimies” be cut from 
$3.00 to $2.70. They figure that with 
that 30¢ tax advantage over their big 
competitors, they will be able to absorb 
‘obacco and labor cost increases due to 
the codes, without having to push retail 
prices past the 10¢ deadline. 

. The Repeal Argument 

Makers of the popular brands, not so 
modest, are asking the House Ways and 
Means Committee to cut taxes on all 

small” cigarettes, regardless of selling 
rice, by 40%, to $1.80 a thousand. 
[hey recall that cigarette taxes were 
umped from $2.05 to $3.00 a thousand 
‘o make up the revenue loss occasioned 
by enforcement of the Prohibition 
Amendment, argue that, with repeal, the 
government will once more enjoy huge 
revenues from liquor, and should re- 
lieve the tobacco industry. 

Washington observers doubt that 
these arguments will have much weight 
at a time when the government needs 
all the revenues the Treasury can lay its 
hands on. They also point out that the 
remarkable comeback of cigarette sales 
ind the still rather formidable profit 
showings of cigarette manufacturers will 
not help their case. 

Didn't Last Long 

Meanwhile, a revised Treasury De- 
artment ruling on Axton-Fisher ‘‘Head- 
play” cigarettes spells the doom of 
trick package merchandising. In Decem- 
der, 1933, with official approval a 
Headplay package of 5 cigarettes, each 
\l inches long, was put on the market 
o retail for 8¢. Being suitably marked 
and pertorated, this package was easy to 

t in 3 places, making 4 packages of 
) standard-size cigarettes. As each 11- 
inch smoke was marked with the brand 

me in 4 places, the cutting produced a 
pertect lot of 20. And taxes on the 
oasis of Class B, “large” cigarettes 
(3°20 a thousand) worked out to 3.6¢ 

pack Of 20 potential cigarettes, against 
‘he 6¢ that must be paid on the regular 
MZ 
Sales of Headplays are held responsi- 

¢ for boosting production of large 
farettes for the first 2 months of 1934 
© over 35 millions, compared with a 

‘ty 457,000 made during the same 

of 1933. Their manufacturers 
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argued that buyers came from the roll 
your-own ranks—but the tax figures 
showed no confirmatory slump in pack- 
aged tobacco sales. The Treasury De- 
partment decided that it had done the 
Revenue Act wrong. 


Still Sour 


Chicago milk war breaks out 
again as big companies cut to 
block cash-and-carry attack. 


Cuicaco’s milk war has broken out 
anew, with delivered miik selling at 8¢ 
a quart—lowest since 1916—and pints 
at 6¢. The situation has been brought 
about by the latest move of the big dis- 
tributors, out to regain some of the 
business lost in recent months to cash- 
and-carry stations, competing at about 
2¢ a quart below the home delivery 
charge. 

Weiland Dairy Co. (Borden subsici- 
ary) started it with a drop from 9¢ to 
8¢, just half the 1920 price and 3¢ 
below the figure fixed under the late 
lamented AAA plan to regulate retail 
prices. Other companies followed, 
though they all claim they can’t make 
a profit at 8¢ while they have to pay 
farmers a 3.7¢ minimum under the fed- 
eral licensing rule. 

Small dealers, and there are some 375 
in the Chicago district, call it an effort 
to freeze them out, but they are replying 
by coming down to 6}¢ plus a bottle 
deposit. They are already having trou- 
ble in meeting their payments to farmers 
and several have revolted against the 
AAA marketing agreement, banded to- 
gether to resist prosecution and removal 
of license. 

Union drivers also are deeply con- 
cerned. Two hundred have been given 
notice that their services will not be 
required after May 1. Three times in 
the last 6 months the union has refused 
to cut its wage scale from $40 a week. 


Codes at Work 


Incidents and problems that arise 
in the codified industries. 


FEDERAL JUDGE JOHN C. KNOx gave 

rice-fixing under NRA codes a real 
Goat when he upheld the federal gov- 
ernment in restraining the Spotless Dol- 
lar Cleaners, Inc., from cutting mini- 
mum price schedules set in the NRA 
code for the Cleaners and Dyers Trade 
(g 101: BW—Dec2’33). The case has 
attracted national attention because 
most of the Knox decisions have had a 
habit of sticking. Judge Knox pointed 
out that the price-cutting “has seriously 
impeded and changed the customary and 
usual flow of interstate commerce.” 
Coming so soon after the Supreme Court 


upheld New York State's milk price 
control, the decision nails price-fixing 
more firmly to the NIRA masthead. The 
judge indicated that he would welcome 
an appeal, and Mr. Littleton is expected 
to oblige 


With business steadily improving and 
some good orders on their books, impor 
tant manufacturers are chafing at the 
limitation of machine hours in the cot 
ton and wool textile codes (¢ / & 
BW Aug26'3 3). 

In the Botany Worsted Mills some 
subordinate ofhcial or foreman “‘inad 
vertently"” violated Section IV of the 
code by running machinery longer than 
the code permits. Admitting its guilt 
the company has paid ‘a money contri 
bution” to the wool code authority and 
promised to be good 

Johnson & Johnson formally applied 
for exemption from the 80-hour-a-weck 
machine limitations of the cotton cod 
The company drew a glowing picture 
of what exemption would do in the way 
of increasing employment, but found 
virtually the entire industry on its neck 
Insiders predict that the application will 
be denied. Both industries consider 
machine hour limitations part of the 
bulwark of their code 


Nine months of continuous efforts to 
put the flour milling industry under a 
code were shattered on the rocks of a 
stop-loss provision and the NRA de 
mand for upping minimum wages. An 
other 24¢ an hour was the straw that 
broke the back of the sponsoring com 
mittee. It quit, asserting inability to 
do more unless they could also get a 
minimum selling price equal to 64% 
of the average cost of making and sell 
ing flour, plus the cost of wheat. Gen 
eral Johnson of NRA said that was too 
much. Secretary Wallace and Chester 
Davis of the AAA evidently concurred 
Basic prices are OK for farm commod 
ities producers but taboo for processors 
and distributors. Flour millers will havc 
to try again or invite a test of the licens 
ing threat in the NIRA 


Chiseling by large retailers has not 
been confined to prices alone but has ex- 
tended into activities that defeat the 
fundamental NRA objective—increased 
employment. With the retail code 
(BW—Novl11'33) establishing a defi 
nite relationship between the number of 
hours a store is open and the hours its 
employees may work, many department 
stores, instead of putting on more help 
to maintain a full staff during all storc 
hours, quietly have staggered the hours, 
work with a full staff during geak shop 
ping hours, taper off to staffs often in 
adequate at th ends of the day 
S. Klein, of New York City, himself a 
retailer of no mean achievements, says 
the code should be changed, permit em- 
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ployees in stores employing ove: to 
work only 5 days a week. He has taken 
his own medicine, had to add nearly 
$00 workers to his staff of 1,500 in 


order to maintain an equal standard of 


NRA Re-forms 


General Johnson gives Averell Harriman the job 


service. He says adoption of his plan 
will increase retail employment roughly 
by 200. Official Washington, NRA, 
labor leaders all like the idea. Large 
department stores don't. 


of 


diverting NRA from its code-making obsession to the 
necessary job of administering the codes already made. 


NRA is having a new set of growing 


pains, is at another ajor crisis.”"” This 
time it is reorganization for “code ad 
ministration.”” W. Averell Harriman 


who came in 3 months ago as division 
administrator in charge of capital goods 
industries, has been made first 
administrator in charge of revamping 
the NRA structure. He will set 100 of 
the 125 deputies and assistant deputies 
at the job of putting existing codes into 
effect. General Johnson remains in full 
power and when the National Emer 
gency Council perfects its plans for the 
revival of the durable goods industry 
(page 7) he will be given coordinate 
power in its administration chiefly, he 
insists, because he has the organization, 
use he is the biggest driving 
force in the government. 

All this doesn’t look as though the 


assistant 


not be 


General were on the way out. Conceiv 
ably the new “code administration era” 
of NRA may seem to the President to 
demand another type of administrator 
than the hard-hitting organizer who put 
NRA on the map and plastered the 
country with Blue Eagles, but the dur 
able goods plan fits so completely into 
the NRA picture and Johnson fits so 
well into the rdle its leadership will 
require that Washington thinks his dis- 
appearance from the scene more remote 
than ever 


The NRA reorganization, however, 
is a real fact. It came out of the 
Code Authority Conference. There in 


dustry was told that code ‘‘compliance’’ 
was to be largely in its own hands. In 
dustry retorted that if so, it wanted 
answers to its letters and a few friendly 
and helpful decisions from NRA. Re 





“FUNDAMENTAL, MR. LEA”—George A. Sloan, Cotton Code Authority chair- 
man, (left) tells NRA Assistant Administrator Robert W. Lea that limitation of 


machinery use to 80 hours a week has saved his industry from chaos. 
Johnson has raised a fundamental code issue 
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Burrou —_ Electric Carriage Typewriter saves the typist all waste motions prarnge-ed — to push 
the age buck by be nd. A built-in motor returns the arriage and spaces to the —_—— 
Shifts wo oat — also electric. The eee ahaa of this new typewriter dined. 
Typewriter Division * BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY . 
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(Continued from Business Week, March 24, 1934) 





826. Fiber Wallboard Industry 


By Fiber Wallboard Association. Code effective 


Mar. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
with tolerance of 6 weeks at 48 hours within first 
6 months of year; specified exceptions. Minimum 
Wages: 40c. an hour. Office workers, $15 a 
week. Provides for equitable adjustment of all 
wage fates. Women get equal pay for equal 
work Prohibits rebates from wages, wage-rate 


reductions and reclassification. Other Important 
Provisions: Code Authority to prepare uniform 
accounting and cost-finding system Sales below 


cost prohibited. If destructive price-cutting pre- 
vails, Code Authority to determine lowest reason- 
able cost of products involved and thereafter no 


member may sell at less. 
price plan with a 5-day time-lag under certain 
specified conditions. Code Authority may collect 
data on capacity, production, orders, etc. Code 
Authority to prepare plan for merchandising, 
standardization of products, etc. Contains clause 
against partnership interpretation. Lists among 
unfair trade practices price discrimination, rebates, 
bribery, inaccurate advertising, lump sum _ con- 
tracts, and consignments except as approved by 


Code Authority. 


Provides for the open- 


'27. Machine-Applied Staple and 


Machine Industry 


By Staple Association of America. Code effec- 
tive Mar. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week; specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: 
In packing operations, 35c. an hour; other fac- 
tory workers, 40c. an hour. Office workers, $15 
a week. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates Prohibits reduction of wage rates and 
reclassification. Other Important Provisions: If 
destructive price-cutting prevails, Code Authority 
to determine lowest reasonable cost of products 
involved and thereafter no member may sell at 
less. Provides for the open-price plan, with the 
10-day time-lag provision stayed by NRA _ until 
further orders Contains clause against partner- 
ship interpretation. Prescribes certain rules on 
packaging and labeling Lists among unfair 
trade practices false invoices, bribery, misleading 
advertising, etc. 


Stapling 


$28. Tapioca 

By Tapioca Products Association. 
tive Mar. 20, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
with specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: 
Women doing light work, 35c. an hour; others, 
40c. an hour. Office workers, $14 a week. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Provides 
for equitable adjustment of all wage rates. 
Specified areas may obtain spocesel of special 
wage schedules. Prohibits reclassification. Other 
Important Provisions: Code Authority to prepare 
accounting and cost-finding system. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Provides 
for a Labor Board. Lists among unfair trade 
practices selling below cost, false invoices, 
bribery, blacklisting, consignment sales 


Dry Products Industry 


Code effec- 
40 a week, 


329. Upholstery Spring and Accessories 


Manufacturing Industry 
By Upholstery Spring and Accessories Manufac- 





turers’ Association, Inc. Code effective Mar. 15, 
1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with toler- 
ance of 32 extra hours in any 6-month period. 
Minimum Wages: South, 32c. an hour; North, 
35c. an hour. In no event less for 40-hour week 
than was paid for 48-hour week May 1, 1933. 
‘fice workers, $15 a week. Women get equal 


pay for equal work. Prohibits reduction of wage 


rates and provides for equitable adjustment of 
ull pay schedules Prohibits — reclassification 
Other Important Provisions: Code Authority to 
establish standards of quality for products, cer- 
tain standards of tags, packages and invoices, 
procedures for sale of surplus inventories, dis- 


continued patterns, etc. Prescribes terms of sale, 
cash discounts. Defines certain types of buyers 
Provides for the open-price plan, with the 10-day 
time-lag stayed by NRA pending further orders 
Provides for uniform accounting and cost system, 
and prohibits sales below cost. Comesins exten- 
sive list of unfair trade practices. Code amend- 
ments subject to two types of votes, including 
one based on dollar volume 
330, Serap Iron, 
and Waste 


By Waste Trade 


Non-ferreus Scrap 
Materials Trade 
Committee 


Metals, 


representing at 


least 7 trade divisions. Code effective Mar. 26, 
1934. Maximum Hours iO a wee averaged 
over 12-week periods, with specified exceptions 
Minimum Wages: Men: North, 32':c. an hour; 


NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to March 24 








South, 27¥2c. am hour. Women, Sc. an hour 
less. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
All rates to be equitably readjusted. 


wa 
Reclassification prohibited. Other Important Pro- 


visions: Each trade division will have its own 
Code Authority. Among unfair trade practices 
prohibited are false marking, bribery, rebates. 


Other fair trade practices to be adopted. 

331. Bulk Drinking Straw, Wrapped Drink- 
ing Straw, Wrapped Toothpick, and 
Wrapped Manicure Stick Industry 


By National Association of Drinking Straw 
Manufacturers. Code effective Mar. 26, 1934 
Maximum Hours; 40 a week, with tolerance of 
12 weeks at 48 hours in any one year; other 
specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: Men, 
0c. an hour; women, 35c. an hour. Office 
workers, $16 a week. Women get equal pay 


for equal work. All wage rates to be equitably 
readjusted. Reclassification prohibited. Otber 
Important Provisions: Prohibits homework. Code 


Authority to prepare standard accounting and 
cost system Provides for the open-price plan, 
with provisions for a 5-day time-lag stayed by 


NRA pending further orders. Code Authority 
may collect data on closed transactions. Reports 
on plant capacity, production, sales, etc. to be 
filed with impartial agency. Lists among unfair 
trade practices dumping, bribery, consignments 
except with approval of “Code Authority, etc. 


332. Ladies’ 
By 5 different associations. 
26, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: 35c. an 
hour. Semi-skilled workers, 45c. an hour (this 
provision stayed until satisfactory definition has 
been filed). Special provisions for adjustments 
Prohibits reclassification. Other Important Pre- 


Handbag Industry 


Code effective Mar 
40 a week, with 


visions: Prohibits homework excepting certain 
specified operations. Contractors must comply 
with code provisions. Contains clause against 


partnership interpretation. Provides for uniform 


cost and accounting system. Provides for NRA 
labeling. Anticipates rules covering style piracy. 
Prohibits sales at less than cost, false invoices, 
inaccurate advertising, consignments, etc. 


333. Canvas Goods Industry 


By National Tent and Awning Manufacturers 
Association and the American Wholesale Canvas 
Goods Manufacturers Association. Code effec- 
tive Mar. 21, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
with specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: In 
15 Southern states, 30c. an hour; elsewhere, 32'/2 
an hour. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
All wage rates to be equitably adjusted. Hour 
and wage provisions to be reviewed after 90 days 
Reclassification prohibited. Other Important pro- 
visions: For administration purposes industry is 
divided into retail section and wholesale section, 
each to have its own Code Authority. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Provides 
for retail and wholesale zones or regions. If 
destructive price-cutting prevails, Code Authority 
to determine lowest reasonable cost of. products 
involved and thereafter no member may sell at 
less. Among unfair trade practices prohibited 
are misleading advertising, bribery, rebates, prizes, 
consignments, etc. Provides for the open-price 
plan, with the 10-day time-lag provision stayed 
by NRA pending further orders. 

334. Beverage In- 
dustry 


By National 


Dispensing Equipment 


Beverage Dispensing Equipment 


Association Code _ effective Mar. 26, 1934. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with tolerance of 
6 weeks at 48 hours in any 6-month period; 
other specified exceptions. Minimum “ages: 
0c. an hour. Office workers, $14-$15 a week. 
All wage rates to be equitably adjusted. Prohibits 
reduction of rates and reclassification. Code Au- 


thority elected by weighted vote based on sales 
volume, with maximum of 5 votes for any one 
member. Contains clause against partnership in- 
terpretation. Lists among unfair trade practices 
spegeueste advertising, bribery, rebates, prizes, etc 
Code Authority to formulate standard accounting 
and cost system and procedure covering trade-in 
allowances Additional rules covering: practices 
peculiar to the industry. Provides for the open- 
price plan, with the 7-day time-lag stayed by 
NRA pending further orders. 


335. Art Needlework Industry 

By Art Needlework Association. Code effective 
Mar. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours 1 a week; 
specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: $13 a 
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336. Covered Button Industry) 
By Covered Button Manufac 
Inc. Code effective Mar 
Hours: 37%, hours a week: s; 
Owners must observe code b 
Wages: In New York City, § 
where, $13 a week. Redu t 
prohibited. Women get equ 
work. Reclassification prohit “ 
portant Provisions: Code Autt 
administration with other rela s 4 
Authority to prepare accounting 
system. Provides for filing of 4 





unfair trade practices prohibited 
vertising, selling below cost, ex 
rebates, bribery, consignments, « 









337. Ceal Dock Industry 


By Lake Michigan and Lake Su; ( 
Operators i the New Eng ‘ 
Operators. Code effective Mar 
west Division: Maximum Hours 
specified exceptions Minimur $ 
workers, $15 a week; watchmer 
other employees, 45c. an hour, » 
fied exceptions. Wage different 
1933 to prevail. New ngland | \ 
mum Hours—clerical workers, 3 
operating employees, 40 hours a w 























specified exceptions. Minimum \ s—t 
Boston, 50c. an hour; elsewhere New Eng 
40c. an hour. Contains rulings . 
and procedure. Vessel Fueling D n: M 
mum Hours—40-56 hours governed by s 
requirements. Minimum W ages 
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tivities of Divisional Code Auth 
trade practices. 
338. Wooden Insulator Pin and Bracket 
Manufacturing Industry 

By National Wood Insulator | Brack 
Manufacturers Association. Code M 
26, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a h 
fied exceptions. Minimum W ages 
Office workers, $15 a week. W 
pay for equal work. Equitable ad 
wage rates. Operating employees f 
required to live in company houses. N 
ulsory trading at company stores. Prohibits | 
esos on wages and reclassificatn Other I 
portant Provisions: Code Author 
separate individual to receive cer 
from members. Code Authority 
ordination of administration wit! 
tries, to prepare for establishment of classi! 
tions, standardization, etc. Clause against 
nership interpretation. Code Aut! 





lish uniform cost accounting syster 

gate advisability of using the « c 
Lists among unfair trade practices, rebates 
ery, special services, etc Prohibits sales 
cost. 














339. Printing Ink Manufacturing Indestr 
By National Association of Printing Ink Mah 
Inc. Code effective Mar. 26, 1954 Maxima 
hours: 40 a week, averaged over 1}-week pr 
specified exceptions. Minimum Wa ’ 
hour. Office workers, $15 a week. “age! 

tions and reclassification prohibit 





adjustment of all pay schedules. © In 
Provisions: Provides for Industr 11 
Code to be administered by Admit 
mittee. Members with sales of $3 1 s 
of more can appoint one member 
mittee. Members with sales of $ 
less than $3 millions to elect collec : 
bers to Administrative Committee ( 
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trade practice provisions 
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LEARN THE TRUTH 


FACE FACTS a ABOUT TRUCK TIRES 
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GOODRICH AMAZES TRUCK OWNERS WITH 
TRIPLE PROTECTION AT “FAILURE ZONE” 


No one has ever told you the whole truth about truck tires. what was said couldn’t be done—made the sidewall as strong 
No one has mentioned the commonest cause of failures as the rest of the tire! 


cause no one had a remedy. 
GET TRIPLE PROTECTION FREE 


You can now get free insurance against premature blow- 





Brachet 





Do you know that the sidewall is the weakest section of 
most truck or bus tires? Do you know that of all tires taken 
























































we rn tet A premanarely 80 per cent are damaged in the outs and sidewall breaks. Greater safety added to the safest | 
il, ry tem Sidewall breaks and rim breaks = tire ever built. That is what Triple Protection at the 
) — ee - * r , : 
+ propia: and thousands of tires every month. Failure Zone’’ means. And here is the simple 1-2-3 story 
Goodrich dares to face these facts. And Goodrich has done of this exclusive Goodrich million-dollar development. 
48-page Safety [ a. 
FREE! Manual. Tells The 
how to cut accidents — Silvertown 
save money~build good . 
will for your fleet. How \afely Wlanuwal 
to get free Silvertowa F ae 
t fety Awards for your aenene 
drivers. Write Dept. T-™, we 
The B. F. Goodrich wu? 
ndustr Rubber Co., Akron,O. [| j 
Mak 
or PLYFLEX—Plyfiex is « new tough, PLY-LOCK=The short trouble- FULL-FLOATING CORD— HERE'S the greatest development in 
' anes rubber material. Every causing plies in ordinary tires 100% Floated-in-rubber cord truck tire history in ten years. Don’t take 
Suvertown truck tire has a layer often tear loose just above the fabric is used in the new Silver- ‘Boi . ’* break may 
» ot Pivtlex protecting the sidewall. bead. Adirect result of stresses towns. Each cord is sur- pm game — poet dotlers or 
t Dears the brunt of the strains concentrating at this one weak point. rounded by rubber. With ordinary cost y en, G Ay h k tire deal 
aa = the tre flexing several In Silvertowns the plies are “locked” cross- woven fabric,whencords touch more. See your' svoodrich truck tire dealer 
reprint nesaminute.Itdistributes about the beads—anchored in place. each other they rub—get hot—break. today. Have him show you the new tire 
oa sses throughout thecarcass. The tapered ply ends are floated in Io Silvertowns there are no cross that costs no more than any standard truck 
t Prevents local weakness. rubber. This is PLY-LOCK. cords. No friction. Fabric wears tire. Ask him to show you the convirc- 
longer. ing demonstration of Triple Protection. 
oodrich [nip tected Silvertowns 
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GILDED WALLS—Chicago’s Union League Club papers the walls of one of its 
dining rooms with deflated (1929 era) securities as a reminder. Their face value 
approaches $1 million; actual value, well, they make good wallpaper. 


Young Old Liquor 


Chemists can cut 4 years’ whisky aging in half, still using 
the good old barrel, but the second half beats them. 


CHEMISTS are working hard on the 
problem of producing in a hurry the 
effects on raw liquor that heretofore 
have been achievable only through the 
kindly offices of time and a charred oak 
barrel. The charred staves accomplish 
two things: they absorb the fusel oil, 
the aldehydes and other makings of a 
headache and a hangover, and they give 
color and flavor to a liquid which goes 
into the cask as clear as water. The job 
takes 4 years, the old-fashioned way. 
First Half Is Simple 

The first half of the job is simple. 
“It is easy to take the newness out of 
liquor,” says J. M. Doran, long the gov- 
ernment boss of alcoholic affairs and 
now head of the distillers’ organization. 

It is much more difficult to put age 
into it.” In other words, the changes 
effected in 2 years under old methods 
now can be made in 2 months. By that 
time, the undesirable constituents can be 
removed. But nobody yet has satisfac- 
torily short-cut the other half of the job 

the addition of body, aroma, flavor, 
color—though chemists are making 
rapid progress on synthetics that may 
fill the bill. 

Even a 2-year saving in time pro- 
foundly alters the economics of the dis- 
tilling industry. Theoretically, it cuts 
warehouse space requirements in half, 
and likewise halves the amount of 
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money tied up in stock which is aging. 
There are a lot of processes with 
high-sounding names, a about the 
most effective utilize the old charred- 
barrel principle. Raising temperature of 
the warehouse 20 to 30 deg. helps a 
lot. Agitating the barrels helps, by 
hastening contact of all the contents 
against the staves instead of waiting for 
a slow diffusion from the outer layer 
toward the center. Adding some charred 
chips helps even more. Oxidation can 
be artificially stimulated, also, instead 
of waiting for oxygen to seep through 
the wood of the staves. 

But the last half of the job isn’t so 
easy. The final improvements in liquor 
come through esterification and poly- 
merization, words of vast import to the 
ambidextrous drinker though he never 
heard them. Maybe these processes can 
be speeded up, too, but no one knows 
how as yet-—on commercial scale. 

Realists Are Hopeful 

Old-timers, proud of the traditions of 
fine whisky-making, would like to be- 
lieve all this modern efficiency is just so 
much futility. They'd like to think 
drinkers will always demand to see the 
bond stamp with its certificate of 4 years’ 
aging, and upward. But the realists 
think the great public will buy on flavor, 
and on purity as tested empirically by 
mornings-after, and finally on price. 


Investors in the ind 
cerned with this sit 
liquor making capacity 
country’s needs (Bi 
with accelerated aging 
stock in storage will b 
needed. New capacity 


built. Somebody is goin 


Back to Town 


Cityward movement trom thy 
farm is resumed as urban job 
chances improve. 


AMERICANS are incorrigi! 

ers. With industrial 
promising an increase, at 

the number of unemploy 

ing im our cities, the far 
ment, a phenomenon sin 

the depression set in, has | 
checked and the Swing int 
direction, which was the 
1910 to 1930, has reass 
While the 1934 farm p 
32.5 millions, establishes a 1 
peak, the net gain for the ; 
months is only 267,000 and t 
is only because there were 4 
births than deaths on the { 
ally, 227,000 more people left t 
than came to them—omitting t! 
sistence homesteaders and t! 
gardeners. 

A survey of the migrants : 
besides the slight job improv 
ditions favoring the cityward 
included more adequate urbai 
emergency unemployment o; 
In some cases, foreclosures 
and tax sales were given as ' 
going to town. Surprising!) 
the young people are now 
stay on the farm 


Searspaper 


Mail order stores in New York 
area start one of those publishing 
ventures that arouse skepticism @t 
headquarters. 


THE Cross Country New 
12-page newspaper published 
tributed by Sears, Roebuck & ‘ 
metropolitan New York, 
smaller independent retailers | 
ritory to sit up and take notic: 
News circulars of various kind 
been used by Sears stores in 1 
Generally they have started 
and died an early death 
have found that they had 
mated the work involved in 5 
a paper regularly, have gor 
advertisements made up at h 
for use in local newspapers 
The more formidable C 
New’s is designed to stimulate 
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Many a man who began with a 
small policy has a well-rounded 
Life Insurance Program today 





“Great oaks from 
little acorns grow” 


Ownership of your first life in- 
surance policy—small though 
it may be—often brings a new 
viewpoint. You feel as though 
you have planted a “financial 
acorn” which in time will be an 
oak, more valuable each year 
it grows. You will probably find 
it easy and convenient to pay 
for this first policy by the week 
or by the month. 


As your first “acorn” becomes 
firmly rooted, you will want to 
plant others. You may find that 
by small economies, here and 
there—not too difficult—you 
can accomplish your purpose. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
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Many a man, who has gradually 
built a well-rounded program 
of life insurance and who now 
pays for his later policies yearly 
or semi-annually, is proud of the 
first small policy taken in his 
‘teens. It started him on the 
road to financial independence 


through life insurance. 


Plant your “acorn” now and 
watch it grow. The day will not 
be far distant when you will be 
planting others for your own 
security and for those who may 
look to you for protection. 


Talk to your Metropolitan Field- 
Man. He can tell you how to 


plant your “financial acorns.” 


Or mail this coupon. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—provide income 
tirement 


—establish business cre 


—stobilize business yanizat s by 
indemr fying them aa * the 
of key-men 

—provide group protect f 
ployees covering accident, sick 


oid oge ar dG death 


—provide income on a t 

ability resulting f 

cident or sickness 
Metropolitan p es On individua 
in var $s Gepartments, range fron 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1000 down to $100 or less 


premiums payable of convenient pe 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiz 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any d 
Surpius is returned ft 

in the form of dividends 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you send me in- 
formation concerning the 
way to make my “finan- 
cial acorns” grow into 
“oaks.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 





STATE n 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















the country’s richest retail territory, to 
do big things for the 4 Sears department 
stores in Newark, Brooklyn, Hacken- 
sack, and Union City. Of the first issue 
over 400,000 copies were distributed in 
the metropolitan territory. 

Incidentally, Sears’ national office is 
not in sympathy with local expeditions 
into the publishing field. As one Sears 
official put it, “We much prefer that 
the stores concentrate in local news- 


Decentralization 





papers. These have proved to our satis- 
taction to be by far the most effective 
media for retail store advertising.” 

Independent retailers wish that all 
the Sears stores had to observe the senti- 
ment of headquarters. Many report that 
they feel an immediate and chilling reac- 
tion when a large store blankets an 
entire trading area with circulars an- 
nouncing sensational merchandising 
events and price concessions. 


and Recovery 


Cities report new plants, branches, sales offices and 
warehouses as business reorganizes for better distribu- 
tion, intensive cultivation of regional opportunities. 


AMERICAN industry seems determined 
to gear into the recovery process greater 
economy of distribution through more 
intensive cultivation of existing oppor- 
tunities in selected territories, economic 
regions or trading areas. Nationally 
operating concerns are establishing sales 
offices in many citics where previously 
their salesmen merely made routine calls. 
Many large manufacturers have taken 
advantage of 1933 costs and built or 
acquired branch manufacturing plants. 
Others are insuring their customers 
quicker and more economical servicc 
through newly-erected warehouses, or 
newly-leased warehousing facilities at 
logical keypoints of distribution. Small 
plants are springing up in large num 
bers, making chiefly fast-moving con 
sumer goods or commercial supply items, 
their management evidently intent on 


; 
Bs 
<> 





serving only a small or, at least a limited, 
territory. 

These are facts developed by a spe- 
cial nation-wide survey by Business 
Week, in which the various Chambers 
of Commerce cooperated and on which 
further analyses will appear in later 
issues. Here is a tabulation of useable 
data from 29 important cities. 


New) 

Established Number of Cities Number 

In 1933 Supplying Data Reported 
Branch Plants 16 57 
W arehouses 14 144 
Sales Offices 12 719 
Plants moved from 

other cities 14 70 
New Industrial Plants 29 1,919 


Of the cities reporting new branch 
manufacturing plants, Dallas and St. 
Louis tie for the lead, with 12 each. 


international News 


WATERWAY OPENED—This new $1.700.000 Army-built lock. between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Harvey canal at New Orleans, opens a channel from the Sabine 
river in Texas to Chicago. The lock is 425 ft. long, 75 ft. wide, 9 ft. deep. Shown 
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is the river steamer Capitol, first to pass through the locks. 










Los Angeles captured 6 
Chicago, Detroit, Milw 
Philadelphia, San Frar 
quired 3, Scranton 2, an 
reported by Cincinnati, | 
phis, and Rochester. |; 
the concerns starting pre 
locations were: Yale & 
Co. and Tungsten Widi 
Detroit; General Cab! 
Co., Richardson Co 
Swift & Co. at Memphis 
and Standard Brands at Oa} 
International Business M 
at Rochester; Brooks Par 
Co. and Fritos Co. at St. | 
Sanford Carpet Co. at Col 


Warehouses Multi;)! 


Much significance must | 
the fact that in 14 cities as 
concerns have prepared { 
tribution from newly-estal 
houses. In this phase of es 
Francisco leads the list of 
ing useable information, wit 
35, followed by Atlanta wit 
ark 22, St. Louis 19, Phila 
Memphis and Utica 10, Los 
Milwaukee and Rochester 
Mobile, New Orleans, Scrant 

In some quarters the tr 
wider use of warehousing 
large manufacturers is partly 
the fact that many NRA 
cally prohibit or limit the 
of merchandise as an unfair 
tice. This has forced manufact 
formerly consigned their | 
seck their own warehousing { 
to make arrangements for 
from public warehouses. TI 
that they would be at a de 
vantage competitively if they 
to force customers to wait 
products until shipment fr 
factory could reach them. In 
the establishment of a \ 
point has followed closely 
heels of the opening of 
in one or several cities that 
serviced from a central war 

New Sales Offices 

The extraordinarily larg: 
new sales offices established 1 
ous cities by nationally operat 
facturers reflects to some ext 
turn of confidence that the 
volume will justify the adde 
Philadelphia reported 219 
offices, Milwaukee 161, Dallas 
lanta 83, San Francisco 48, N 
St. Louis 18. Dallas sources 
on the fact that many of that 
sales offices carry complete 
spot delivery and some give ind 
expanding into manufacturing 
serving the Southwest territ 
Moines notes that many con 

closed their offices during the < 
are reestablishing branches, be! 
fact that about $150 millions of 


ment money is going into Iowa t 
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echanical gold pan—& 





Dri DGERY not romance was taken 8 z 
out of the quest for gold when mechanical 
devices equipped with SSF Bearings were sub- 
stituted for old time back-breaking methods. ; { \= 
’ ; 
For gold will always be the metal of romance Fe 
. “ 
just as SOSF will always be the bearing of 
e —— | 
Performance. For when it comes to perform- 
o - - ‘ = =e 
ance in a hard working machine, the special Lal 
Floating gold with ECS” equipped flotation 
steel in an SSF Bearing is a metal quite as Both units made by Denver Equipment Compa 
precious as any that was ever mined. And SSF 
Bearings will always assay up to the highest 
expectations of the engineer who specified them. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Front St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Kall ALL 


“Company Unions?” 


(as the original Wagner Bill proposed) 





“NJ 0,” says Factory Management 
and Maintenance—has said so for several months— 
has told the good and bad of employee representa- 
tion—has given two important plans in detail—has 


told of ten years’ operation in a specific plant. 


Know about Employee Re presentation. 





Get these articles—in pamphlet form, 8}x11, 
(18 pages in all) free with a subscription to Factory 
Management and Maintenance, the publication 
which serves 22,000 key men in industry with a 
well balanced diet for plant operation: Manage- 


ment, Production, Maintenance. 


USE THIS COUPON 





FACTORY MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 
330 West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me, without cost, your articles on EMPLOYEE REPRESENTA- 
TION, as offered in Business Week, and enter my name on your sub- 
scription list to receive the next 12 issues of FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
and MAINTENANCE. 

I'll send you a check for the $3 subscription fee when I receive your bill. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Company Title 











may have something 
comeback. 

Most of the wide va 
made by the 1,919 n 
lished in the 29 report 
to fall in the consumpt 
Repeal of the prohibit 
obviously is responsible 
able percentage of the tot 
distilleries, and manuf 
plies used in the mak 
and selling of beveras 
quently in the lists 

More Repeal Bahic. 

For instance, 13 out of 
manufacturing enterprises 
Detroit are breweries. 
smaller manufacturers « 

5 to 15 persons also start 
Out of 90 new concerns t! 
themselves in St. Louis, 
breweries or distilleries 
barrels, fixtures, labels 
ranks of repeal-made ente: 
city. In Louisville 11 n 
producing whisky, barrels 
distillery equipment, and a 
ufacturer makes it an e 
repeal babies out of a tot 
manufacturing concerns 

The size of the new ent 
greatly. Lowell, Mass., 
shoe manufacturers and 1 | 
will employ a total of appr 
people. The 6 new plants 

tin cans, petroleum pr 
stationery, cotton garment 
furniture—will employ on! 
Atlanta estimates that th 
rivals of all types, includir 
| turers, branch plants, sales 
houses will employ 1,359 
lof slightly over 10 each 

Cincinnati finds that 90 1 
started production within tl 
ing limits in 1933, emp! 

3,000 people, making 
variety of products, inclu 
mallows and machinery 
sausage casings, steel furnit 
tionery. Employment avera 
| sons per plant 


- ? 
Fire Insurance Up 


Higher security prices, greater 
premium income, smaller fire 
losses brighten this big corner o! 
the insurance business. 


Recovery has brought a thr: 
ing to the fire insurance 
And so rapidly have thes 
worked that they have wr 
mendous improvement in th 
of the companies in a remark 
time. Annual reports reveal 
gain that has already been 1 
current progress suggests 
greater gains will be record 
1934. 
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l blessing has been the risc 
values. Fire companies, as a 
» a sizable proportion of 
ent holdings in common 
the advance in the market 
n to an even greater extent 
+ did the life companies (BI 
{). Reports still show bonds in 
bject to reorganization and 
rds and all stocks carried at 


' rather than market values, 


companies have set up con- 


reserves equal to the difference 
he price as quoted on the ex- 
id the figure as computed by 
la fixed by the insurance com- 

This year’s reserves are con-| 
smaller than those of a year 


. | 
jump in prices has eliminated | 


Fire Losses Drop 
Scarcely less important is the steady | 


fiction in the reports 


fire losses. Fires, it seems, al- 
ome more prevalent during 
es and the past depression 

» exception. But shortly after 
rch losses began to drop. The 
$3 year, according to the figures 
National Board of Fire Under- 
showed losses of $316 millions 
>» millions for 1932 and} 
millions for 1931. In January} 
bruary of this year the total was 
millions compared to $72 mil- 
the same months of 1933 

n reason for the decrease is 
rise in property values has mad 
less profitable but full credit must 
to the police in various Cities 


S44 


successfully rounded up arson 


pleting this trinity of blessings is 
recent sharp gain in the amount of 
f in force, in the size of pre 
ome. Replacement values of 
have advanced with the rise in 
materials and many policies 
had been reduced are now being 
irged to meet present conditions. In 
cases, old buildings not considered 
th insuring have been brought back 
n insurable status, life has returned 
lle factories and alterations have 
1 rentals. Construction of new 
ldings remains small but these other 
ngs have tended to offset that. and 
isc insurance. 
Inventory Values Rise 
Perhaps more instrumental in increas- 
g insurance writings has been the step- 
ping up of inventory values. Partly 
because of higher prices, partly because 
manutacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
irrying more goods on their shelves 
1 heretofore, inventories are not only 
geer but mounting steadily. And co- 
france provisions require a like in 
ise in coverage. So each advance in 
modity prices, each advance in stocks 
n hand, means an equivalent advance | 
the premium income of the fire in- | 
rance companies 
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A MESSAGE 


TO THE 


17,061 AGENTS OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
an d 


rHE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


On every side we see evidence that the country is slow- 


ly but certainly emerging from the era of discouragement 
and depression. To you, the far-flung group of Hartford 
Agents everywhere, the Hartford extends a public expres- 
sion of appreciation for your loyalty and cooperation over 
the trying years through which we have passed. * During 
the 124 years of its life the Hartford, a stock company 
whose policies are non-assessable, has weathered many 
critical periods with honor and increasing strength. * An- 
other successful record made by the Hartford in the face 
of adverse conditions is set forth in the annuai statements 
of the Two Hartfords. Be sure you have at hand a suffi- 
cient supply of these statements to hand to property owners 
who may be interested in the financial strength of their 


insurance companies. 


To the Public: 
THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED 
UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELEPHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN T SO LISTED 
WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN 
































First Aid to Inventors 


Henry J. Gaisman, of Giilette razor, creates a founda- 
tion to instruct and protect originators of valuable ideas. 
Instruction courses are prepared for schools. 


IGNORANCE of patent procedure has 
robbed many an inventor of profit justly 
due him. Realization of this, sharpened 
by unhappy experience in his own career, 
has moved Henry J. Gaisman, chairman 
of Gillette Safety Razor Co., to finance 
the Inventors Foundation, Inc., New 
York. It is a non-profit organization to 
give practical guidance to inventors, has 
prepared a course of instruction now 
being used by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools; New York Uni- 
versity ; Stevens Institute of Technology. 
The service will be extended to other 
schools, 

Mr. Gaisman is eminently fitted to 
guide such a venture. This 64-year-old 
bachelor is himself an incurable in- 
ventor. Early in his career he busied 
himself with new gadgets for men’s 
belts and suspenders. A conviction that 
he was despoiled of some of the fruits 
thereof failed to discourage him but it 
left a mark on his memory. In 1914, he 
made a strike when his friend George 
Eastman paid him $300,000 for the 
Autographic Kodak patent. Thereafter 
he manufactured the AutoStrop safety 
razor, and the Probak (a Gillette type) 
blade. He had made a careful study of 
patent procedure. At the time of the 
famous patent battle between Probak 
and Gillette (BW —Novr26'30) _ this 
knowledge helped materially in gaining 
him control of his huge rival. 

Technique Developed 

From the top of the razor-blade heap 
Mr. Gaisman toyed with the idea of im- 
parting some of his shrewdness to other 
inventors. Three years ago the urge 
was transformed into action. Dr. Har 
vey N. Davis, head of Stevens, became 
an enthusiastic ally. Two Stevens pro 
fessors, George Barnwell and Alf K. 
Berle, helped. They instructed classes 
in what every inventor should know 
Last year a tentative course was tried 
with unemployed engineers in New 
York. From what was learned in these 
classes the final technique was devel- 
oped. The New York office of the 
Foundation was opened in December. 
Mr. Gaisman is sole backer of the enter- 
prise. Mr. Berle is its managing director. 

There are now 170 student-inventors 
in the N.Y.U. class, about 50 at Stevens 
International Correspondence is making 
an intensive drive for enrolment in the 
mail course. Great interest already is 
evident. 

Object of the course is primarily to 
remove the romance and carelessness 
from inventing, to reduce it to a sound 
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business. Training is not confined to 
youngsters with a bent toward me- 
chanics. Executives are shown its im- 
portance for safeguarding plant machin- 
ery and products, and as a means of 
avoiding disastrous clashes through pat- 
ent infringement 

Women will be surprised to know 
that golden discoveries are possible for 
them—in suggestions that arise from 
using clumsy or illogical household 
equipment. Girls are enrolled in the 
N.Y.U. class. 

While the idea of inventing may be 
simple, the procedure of protecting the 
inventor is very much otherwise. There- 
fore, the student is shown in non-legal 
wordage exactly how to file a patent, 
and is referred to patent lawyers who 
will handle the papers without trying 
to extract undue gain for themselves. 
The Patent Department of the Ameri- 
can Bar and the American Patent 
Lawyers Association are cooperating by 
supplying lists of dependable counsel in 
cach city. The Foundation does not 
furnish legal advice but it undertakes 
to advise the originator as to whether 
his idea has commercial possibilities or 
if it infringes existing patents. This is 
done through a contract with a firm of 
lawyers. Such an examination ordinarily 
would cost from $15 to $30. 

To put itself beyond the possibility of 
financial temptation, the Foundation ac- 
cepts no interest in any design. Mr. 
Gaisman’s reward is the satisfaction of 
helping to prevent the kidnapping of 
valuable ideas from their rightful 
owners. 


New in Britain 


Products now attracting attention 
among British industrialists in- 
clude a whole new range of alloys, 
a motor device to save gasoline. 


LoNDON—Encouraged by new protec- 
tive tariffs and by the prospect of a 
larger share of Empire markets, British 
industries are making energetic efforts 
to keep their products as modern as, or 
more modern than, their competitors’. 
Among the recent results of research 
is a new piston valve for automobile 
motors. It is claimed that when one of 
these valves is placed on each cylinder 
gasoline consumption can be reduced by 
almost half. In a test of over 5000 miles 
in a light 12 h.p. passenger car, mileage 
per gallon was increased from 30.9 to 





61.6 by the new valves 
being formed to manufact 
all makes of cars and tr 

The British have 
aluminum foil is a good 
Turner Asbestos Cemer 
of Turner & Newall. L: 
Park, Manchester, is pr 
forced aluminum foil w! 
especially successful in 
sulation against heat nev 
ready in use in Ameri 
9’32). Experiments with | 
rial have been carried out 
on board ships, with ex 
and the principle can also 
tents, ice-boxes 


Rhodium for Tableware 


A new process has bx 
for using one of the im; 
in the platinum group—tr! 
platinum, it has a silvery 
and requires no cleaning. A 
like silver but, becaus« 
wears better without show 
Shefheld cutlery manufactur 
these qualities, have develo; 
process for electro-plating 
with rhodium 

Copper is at the base of 
new developments which fol 
covery of a new process of 
and strengthening metals si: 
application of heat. Ordinar 
cial ingredients are used to 
alloys which can be made 
products at about the same c 
nary copper alloys, though 
ingredients are is not disc! 
new range of metals will 
guished by the prefix, Kunial 

All the commonly used 
are annealed and softened 
them to temperatures of 401 
grees Centigrade. On the 
similar treatment by heat may 
hardness and double the tens 
of the Kunial alloys. Yet in s 
difference between Kunial an 
copper alloys the former 
truded, rolled, drawn, and co! 
in the same way as ordinary 

Kunial Brass Versatil 

Kunial brass is one of the 
portant of the group. Owi 
unique properties it 1s Impossi! 
at present in how many ways 
utilized. There is, however 
range of products for which it 
suitable, such as nuts, bolts, | 
clock-wheels, coins, and pen ni! 

The unique qualities of Kur 
are not dapendan on the pr 
zinc, so where it is desirab! 
alloys free from this metal, ir 
Kunial brass, another Kunial ; 
be used. Where a whiter all 
quired a Kunial nickel silver cat 
which, although indistinguishab 
pearance from ordinary nickel 
possesses all the properties o! 
Kunial alloys. 
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New Products 


New things, mew ideas, new de- 
new packages, new manu- 
keting methods. 


signs. 
facturing and mar 
tiwx-BreLtT has added a domestic unit 
: toker line. The hopper holds a 

a ton of coal, is only 26 
bove the floor for easier filling 
iderfeed screw type, the trans- 
quiet, fully enclosed, has five 


ts 











PirrshURGH PLATE GLass finds new 
is for its safety glass in the stream- 
¢ equipment being designed for the 

ilroads It is already supplying 

Nuplate to the Pullman Co. and the 

Budd Co. for use on the U.P. and 

Burlington flyers. 

Worst possible punishment for varnish, 





or enamel, it is said, is in a| 
g alley. The finish on hard maple 
ns takes a terrific beating, quickly 
flown, gets dirty. Roxalin Flex: 
Lacquer Co. reports a new finish so 


flexible it will stand up even on a bow! 
so hard it does not pick up dirt 








t rustic furniture, fences, and | 
bins. the Naval Stores division of the 
Hercules Powder Co. has developed 
Cabinol, a non-staining liquid which 


rols the insects that so quickly de- 
. 







he rustic effect 





For hot weather use at home or office, 
Westinghouse offers the ‘Mobilaire,”” a 
rambulating room-cooler of half-ton 
city, as quiet as an ordinary fan, no} 
urger than a console radio, capable of | 
idequately cooling and dehumidifying 
wwerage room. It is self-contained, 
fan, cooling coil and condenser, 
nted in a neat, rubber-whecled 
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; 
THe makers of Oakite announce the 


Saturol Process for removing insolubl 
t and smut from cold-rolled steel and 
r metals. It eliminates the need for 
bling, brushing or other mechanical | 
ning actions. 












To test visual acuity under sodium vapor 
ps, Hygrade Sylvania engineers 
nted them with tungsten lamps over 

ping-pong table, switched from onc 
of lighting to the other during 
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1HE newest automobile lock is a com- 
nation affair, keyless, which locks the 
gnition and the hood from under the 

Called “Whitlock,” it may be re- 


1 when the car is sold. 






\ NEW mechanical method for laying 


‘ 























od strip flooring eliminates nails. In 
Loxit system, a metal channel is| 

j a | 
instead of wooden sleepers; metal | 

S are slipped into the channel, driven | 
to the boards in the process of laying. 
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Ample Bank Credit for 


Sound Business Expansion 


In the discussion of the various possibilities by 
which increased business activity may be stim- 
ulated, the tactor of bank credit has received 


much attention, 


No part of the entire business structure has 


greater interest in the sound eX pansion ot busi- 


ness, With a resultant demand tor credit, than 
the banks themselves. Improvement in business 
would establish outstanding loans on a better 


basis. Demand tor more credit accommodation 
would enable banks to increase their earnings. 


In times past there has sometimes been a re- 


stricted supply of credit when business desired 


it; 
the demands for 


today credit is available, and it is hoped that 


it for sound purposes may 


increase. 


This Bank, which since 1839 has codperated 


with business by providing credit and com- 
plete banking facilities, is prepared to continue 
its service within the limits of sound banking 


practice. 


We will welcome a discussion ot your credit 


requirements with you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


FIFTH AVENUE ot 44TH STREET 


LONDON 


of New York 
140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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Germany Sets the Stage 


Hitler and Schacht prepare skillfully for spring negotia- 
tions with creditors, but not everything is on their side. 


The United States, biggest creditor, is also Reich’s 


big- 


gest supplier of raw materials. 


THE United States is intimately con 
cerned with the latest economic develop- 
ments in Nazi Germany 

Hitler has recently placed German im- 
ports on a war rations basis. All are 
curtailed; some are completely embar- 
goed for two months. Among the 
products embargoed are cotton and cop- 
per, both important American exports 
to Germany. There need be no mystery 
about the policy Hitler is pursuing. Re- 
cent developments in Germany make 
some drastic move necessary. 

Transfer Situation 

The decisive deterioration of the Ger- 
man transfer situation since the begin- 
ning of 1934 has recently been empha- 
sized by two facts: an adverse trade bal- 
ance in both January and February, 
which shows no signs of improving in 
March or April; continued gold losses 
by the Reichsbank which have brought 


June, 1933, when the first transfer mora- 
torium was declared 

The import surplus amounted to 22 
million marks in January, to 35 millions 
in February. The position is still more 
alarming if we consider the amount of 
exports financed by means of scrip, 
blocked marks, and bonds. According 
to semi-official information recently re- 
leased, nearly 100 million marks of ex- 
ports a month have been financed in this 
way since October. This means that 
these exports yielded only about 50 mil- 
lion marks a month to the Reichsbank in 
foreign currency, the balance being paid 
in marks. Thus, from the viewpoint of 
Germany's “foreign exchange balance,” 
the deficit for the first two months of 
the year would not be 57 million marks 
but about 157 millions more 

Another serious alarm signal is the 
record gold loss of 45 million marks in 



























































































its gold reserves down to the level of the week ending Mar. 25. The total 
1,200 500 
Germany's Total U.S. Trade 
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ABC’s OF HITLER ECONOMY PROGRAM—Sincee the first of the year, German 


imports have exceeded exports. 


United States, Germany's biggest creditor. 


There’s always an unfavorable balance with the 


Recent import restrictions, a final 


desperate effort to meet debt obligations with a trade surplus, hit American 
cotton and copper imports, though copper purchases recently have shifted to 
Chile and Africa, where some of the mines are American controlled. 
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outflow since the pDeginr 
now amounts to 123 n 
would have been greater 
ments of Soviet gold 
nearly 72 million marks 
serve of the Reichsbank 
275 millions marks (a 
$100 millions at current «¢ 
Theoretically, Germar 
itors—and the United St 
est creditor—have the 
ways out of this calamity 
First is for Germany 
tail imports. Two recent 
direction have been take: 
quota of foreign exchan; 
importers has been red 
cut at the beginning of 
50% to 45% of “basic le 
the Ministry of Economi 
complete embargoes on cert 
avowedly a final —— 
gain a favorable trade balar 
Credits Abroad 
A second method would | 
ing of credits abroad to 
man imports, at least for 
materials during the present 
When the new “standstill 
was signed in February 
lines were available to the 
270 million marks, althoug! 
140 millions could be 
German debtors. Fresh acce 
its outside the scope of 
agreement are also theoreti 
since the Reichsbank has tl 
willing to allow their payn 
when they become due. But, 
ent circumstances, both the 
of the Reichsbank to give t 
and the readiness of foreig: 
avail themselves of this 
open to question 
There remains a _ third 
revision of Germany's for 


which will form the subject of t 


itors’ conference early this n 
Schacht has already declared 
many is justified in demandir 
conference a reduction in the 
interest still being paid on 
standing debts or the writ 
principal, or both. Prevailing 
interest is still about 6%, com) 
34% to 44% in most other 
countries. 
Window Dressing 
Like any debtor unable to : 


gations when they come due, ¢ 


is doing a little window tri 
preparation for meetings and 
tions in the next few months 
perate situation is being made t 


just as black as possible. A gol 
of only $100 millions compar 


nearly $1 billion in the Bank 
land, more than $3 billions in 
and more than $4 billions in t! 


States is depressingly impressiv« 


A mounting unfavorable tr 
ance after a successful 4-year 
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urrent trade in the black is 
xpected to arouse concern, particularly 
ty of the drastic measures now 
vaken to remedy the situation. a 

“More important is the bargaining 
this last move. Germany is 
industrialized. It has a mar- 
Let of 66 millions, second in numbers to 


r in Europe unless it is Russia. 


TO ALL) 


n view 


weapon In 


intensive?) 


no othe ie 
France, Belgium, Holland, Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States look to 


the Reich as one of their major markets. 
hanceilor Hitler and Dr. Schacht are 
g to play this fact big in the coming 
oti tions 
A Good Customer 
Before the war, Germany was easily 
i third best customer. After the War, 
France and Japan occasionally pushed 
ead of Germany, but in both 1929 
1d 1930 Germany was still taking 
3% of our exports. In the last 
Japan, taking a vast volume of 
otton because of the retaliatory 
] nese boycott of Indian cotton, has 
eht more from us than Germany. 
Ihc value of Germany's imports from 
e United States exceeded $500 mil- 
lions in 1925. They dropped to $140 
llions last year, but still amount to 
nearly 830% of our exports. And every 
year since the war Germany has bought 
more in the United States than she has 
sold there, due to the fact that German 
ndustry has come to rely on American 
raw materials—cotton, copper, tobacco, 
oil. This is the weapon with which Dr. 
Schacht will bargain for interest reduc- 
tions among United States creditors, 
ossibly for RFC credit extensions on 
exports of raw materials to Germany. 
Germany’s Dependency 
Weapons are not all in Germany's 
nds, and the Hitler government must | 
ry well aware of the seriousness of | 
nomic shortcomings. Germany's | 
Bureau of Business Research has recently 
pleted a study of the situation in the 
ountry and revealed that German in- 
stry is dependent on foreign raw ma- 
ls to the extent of 40% to 45% 
total materials used. The textile in- 
try depends on foreign sources for 
“? of its raw cotton. the leather in- 
try imports nearly 60% of its work- 
g materials; and “heavy industries” 
iw more than 60% of all raw 
iterials (chiefly ores and nonferrous 
tals) from foreign countries. In 
28, Germany's boom year, industry 
nsumed 17.5 billion marks of raw 
terials, approximately 10 billions of 
h were domestic materials. 
With these serious gaps in German 
t-sufhciency, neither Hitler nor 
Schacht is in a position to stand out for | 
mg if the all-important German reem- 
yment program—key to Nazi econ- 
y—Is to succeed. All these facts need 
'0 be remembered in the forthcoming | 
neLotiations. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street 














Boston, Massachusetts 


At All Times A Strong 
Anchor of Safety 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 
71 years in business; 98 millions paid policyholders in 
1933, 973 millions paid since organization. 
Total Insurance in force $3,411,708,382.00. 


Total admitted assets $655,664,366.32; policy re- 
serve $546,151,593.00; other liabilities $65,359.,- 


Special Contingency reserve $15,000,000.00, General! 
Safety Fund $44,153,600.34, making a total Emer- 
gency Fund of $59,153,600.34. 


4 Please send me your booklet covering personal 


insurance problems. 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, 1n<. 


Common Stock Dividend 


March 28, 1054 
Directors of General Mills, Inc.. announced 
teday declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share upon com- 
mon stock of the company, payable May 
Ist, 1934, to all common stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 14, 


19314. hecks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL EF. HUMPHREYS, 


Treasurer. 







WHY NOT 
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Investigation 
Invited! 


INCREASED BUSINESS 
AND NEW PRODUCTS 
necessitate additional capital in 


going concern established 1889. 


Manufacturers of equipment 
used in REFRIGERATION 
FIELD AIR CONDI- 
TIONING FIELD—GAS 
HEATING FIELD. Has 
old established business in other 
fields which is backlog of volume 


and is increasing toward normal! 


This opportunity merits clos 
investigation. Address Busin« 


Week, Box 215, New York Cit) 
























Business Abroad 


Fresh rumors of devaluation in Europe. Hitler explains 
recent conscription of profits. France talks economy 
without getting anywhere. Britain, with a budget sur- 
plus, makes a shrewd deal in newest treasury conversion. 
Dutch raise newest barrier to Japan’s flood of exports. 


Europe 


EvuroreEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Currencies are again the center of in- 
terest, but more or less indirectly. 

Switzerland’s comparative calm dur- 
ing the recent changes in the cabinet 
did not hide from anxious observers a 
growing tendency toward devaluation of 
the Swiss franc. Holland has been 
struggling against a mounting opposi- 
tion to continuation of the gold standard, 
at least at present parities, for some 
time. France thinks she has reached a 
partial solution of the budget mess, but 
few have confidence that the planned 
economies can be effective. 

New angle came this week with the 
new moves in Germany aimed to stem 
the gold drain at the Reichsbank and 
right the unfavorable balance of trade 
Few who have followed the situation in 
Germany closely believe that this can 
he interpreted as other than a final des- 
perate—but vain—effort to stave off de- 
valuation. Berlin gossip already men- 
tions the possibility of 509 devaluation, 
“if the move must be taken at all.” 

Britain’s budget surplus and the com- 
paratively favorable industrial reports 
announced in London recently, and the 
new crop of rumors in Europe that the 
United States is due for a good dose 
of real inflation account for the rise 
of sterling exchange against the dollar. 
For one day the theoretical value of the 
dollar in London was less than the new 
gold value in New York. 

The stability of the gold bloc is defi- 
nitely slipping away. The world is 
probably entering the final spasm be- 
fore returning to some new basis for 
nternational stabilization. 

Controlled Wages 

Government regulation, very much on 
the Roosevelt model, is in the offing in 
several countries, Britain is about to 
turn over the moot wage question in 
the textile industry to the firm dictates 
of Parliament. And that body has once 
more warned the iron and steel industry 
that it is high time that reorganization 
and rationalization get under way or the 
protective tariff will be removed and the 
industry left to struggle for itself. 

France continued its government by 
decree this week but there is small con- 
fidence that Doumergue will succeed, 
and a growing belief that another 2 
months will see another and much more 
radical change in government. Hope 
of all is that some dictator will take the 
situation firmly in hand. 

Rail developments figured in the news 
from several countries. To the long list 
of countries which have recently devel- 
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oped an intense interest in motor rail 
cars, Greece, Italy, and Czechoslavakia 
was added. Greece is likely to be in 
the market soon for some of these cars. 
Italy is contemplating their use in the 
south where traffic is comparatively 
light. Czechoslovakia is experimenting 
with the cars on various lines. 


Germany 


Observers foresee mark devalua- 
tion. Hitler’s “conscription” of 
“recovery profits” explained. 
Leipzig Fair gains. 


Bertin (Cable)—Germans generally 
admit to themselves that recent drastic 
moves to control imports have been 
taken to prepare the stage for effective 
bargaining with creditors at this month’s 
meeting in Berlin (page 26). There is 
nevertheless a growing belief that the 
move is probably one of the last “con- 
vulsions” before the country openly goes 
in for devaluation of the mark. 

In private conversations a devalu- 
ation of 20° to 25°% was for some time 
discussed. This, it was thought, would 
restore Germany's competitive export 
position. Lately, however, there is a 
growing opinion that “if it must be 
done,” it will be just as well to do it 
thoroughly and to devaluate by 50%. 

Fitting nicely into this reasoning this 
week, was a statement in the quarterly 
review of world economic conditions 
issued by the Business Research Insti- 
tute. It was the contention of these 
economists that world recovery is lag- 
ging in three groups of countries: in the 
gold bloc states (importantly France, 
Switzerland, and Holland) because of 
high prices and high costs; in the Euro- 
pean agrarian states which still lack 
outlets for their products and in the 
Dutch East Indies which is suffering 
because of Holland's retention of the 
gold standard; and finally in Latin 
America where drastic — structural 
changes are handicapping revival. 

Values Come First 

One other internal development has 
attracted more than usual interest 
abroad. That is the new Hitler divi 
dend policy. 

In his address opening the 
offensive” of his labor battle, Hitler 
made the important statement _ that, 
whatever hardships this might involve, 
wages and dividends must be placed 
in the background because “we must 
create values before we can consume 
them.” 


“spring 


The Nazis have used : 
powers even since they 
more than a year ago 
rise of It s 
that in view of daily ; 
higher dividends to | 
by individual 
ment should take sor 

The new law thu 
prise. Its basic pri 
enough. All corporat 
ness year ends between O 
Dec. 31, 1934, and wl 
higher dividend than 
vided this dividend « 
under obligation to 
state, or communal bond 
by which the new divi 
of last year. In other 
corporation increases it 
8% to 10% and the 
for the payment of an 
dend of 2% is 1 million 
invest an equal amount 
investment is to be car: 
rate legal reserve in its 
“blocked” till Mar. 31, 193 

Profits Penalized 

Certain features of th 
attracting more than usual 
interest rate is in no way 
is the obligation to purcha 
pendent on the absolute 1 
Corporations are merely 
an increase of dividends e 
last year, the underlying id 
in the majority of cases 
have been derived this yea 
indirectly from govern 
connection with public wor 
nies which can distribute | 
are, presumably, “recover: 
It seems only fair that th 
required to invest at least a | 
profits in government 
bonds and in this way fi 
tinuation of public worl 

\n example of how the pl 
the Roddergrube A.G., a | 
and electrical concern 11 
many, which recently d 
dend of 24% 


wages. 


compar 


' 


’ 


but which 
the dividend last year. R 
not obliged to buy any | 
there is no increase in the 
6% the Limit 
3ut a company whicl 
dividend from 6% to 8 
invest the amount required 
ment of 2% 


c 


] 


the 2% interest, 
amount over 6%, in bonds. 
pany paying higher divider 
but which are still not ab 
required to invest in gover! 
There is a provision in tl 
will substantially limit its 
porations which have reduc 
tal during one of the last 
exempt from the obligation 
bonds. By this provision appt 
two-thirds of all German st 
nies do not fall within the pt 
the law (BHW’—Mar3’34). 
Apart from the desire to |! 
profiteers,” it is the avowed 
new law to support the bond 
creating additional demand 
which will be all the more eff 
cause the bonds purchased 
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Globe 


“SPRING DRIVE”—Unemployed Germans are armed with shovels and picks in 


Hitler’s newest battle against unemployment. 


The Nazis found work for 2 


millions in their first year in power, promise to absorb another 2 millions in 1934 


f the act will be blocked for 
{ 2 years. The effect on secu- 
ts was immediate and drastic. 
{ corporations which were ex- 
leclare higher dividends this 
fered declines of 2% to 5%. 
ly, the favorable response of 

s was less pronounced. 
ipzig Trade Fair has just 
» largest and best attended ses- 
several years. The official re- 
ust issued shows an attendance of 
1) business men, 16,000 of whom 
m foreign countries, an increase 


over the last spring fair. 
four countries, including the 
States, sent 7,562 exhibits, an 


f 18% over 1933. The inter 
iracter of the exchange was 
vy the fact that business men 
uuntries attended. Sales in 
sions showed a marked in- 
xtiles rising 15° and machin- 
tool sales 40° over last vear. 


\ 


Great Britain 


Budget surplus creates setting for 
new government loan conversion. 
Industrial production expands. 
NRA wage plans likely to be 
adopted by British textiles. 


N (Cable)—Not in 10 years has 
had a budget surplus as great 
year—£31,148,000. In their 

ver their national prosperity, 

rs forgot momentarily that it 

n possible because of a basic in- 

tax of nearly 25%, and salary 

ng government employees of 


st surplus over estimated reve- 
s £17,600,000 from the customs 
*. The Post Office yielded a profit 
5,200,000, which was £1,400,000 


lan expected, and stamp duties 
re than 
ited level. 


» 


t2 millions above the 


If present tax rates 
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are continued, and if there is no seri- 
ous business recession in the 


year, London estimates that the surplus 


coming 


in another year would reach £60 l- 
lions. 
Industries Are Active 
There were other reasons for opti- 


mism in Britain this week. Board of 
Trade data on industrial production | 
last year showed that British industry 
as a whole had speeded up 5.3% dur 
ing the year, that only coal—of the vari 
ous categories—was operating at smalle: 
capacity at the end of the year. Even 
this was down only 1%. Iron and steel 
production, boosted by protective tariff 
and general recovery demand, topped 
the list of individual industries with 
a gain of 24%. Textiles, responsibl 
for large employment, was ahead 54‘ 
with the rayon and jute 
better condition than cotton. 
Statistical wizards insisted on point 


sections in 


ing out that Britain’s gain of 5.3¢ 
compared with gains of 12.1% in in- 
dustrial output in Germany, of 15.9% 
in the United States. Alert indus- 
trialists retorted that British output had 
dropped only 17% between 1929 and 
1932, while German production was off 


40%, and American 46% in the same 
period 

Automobile production 
steadily and nearly all motor manufac 
turers are reporting record spring busi- 
ness. Registrations in January, latest 
figure available, showed a gain of 50° 
Vauxhall Motors, controlled by General 
Motors, more than doubled its profit 
last year and was able to clear off 7 
years of preference dividend arrear 
Rolls Royce, interested in airplane en 
gines as well as automobiles, increased 
profits and raised its dividend from 10* 
to 17%. 

More than shipbuilders are happy 
over the renewal of work this week on 
the giant Cunard liner which is being 
built along the Clyde. After a 
of two years, workers 


is expanding 


-_— 
aelay 


returned this 








week to the task of completing 
liner. More than 3,000 will 
ployed in a few weeks on the ta \r 
other 3,000 will affected in 
mand for material ry t 
of jobless in Britain declined 1 than 
116,000 during March. 


Shrewd Deal 


The British Treasury launched 


latest conversion this week and drove 
a closer bargain with t ! ng pul 
lic than Washington } ttempting i 


current move to reduce the « t < 


loans Britain is offering £1 

lions, carrying 3 nd issued at ©8 
Th sue will be known official! 7 
the “3% funding loan of 1959-69." It 


will allow a saving of £1 billion in in 
terest \ part of the loan is 


specially available to small 


} , 
remy made 


investor in 


£10 units to be distributed thr rh t 

post offices In the face of a budget 
surplus, and with the £-$ exchange rat 
at new highs due to the rumor that the 


United States will inflate, the loan sold 
well 
Stanley Bruce, Australian minister at 


\ustraha in 


support of a plan for Empire market 
control prim lit 


London, is now stumping 
on iry produce, includ 
plans for a p al to compensate tarmet 


for reduction of output. It is believe 


unofficially that he is testing public opin 
ion in Australia in behaif of a gover: 
ment plan fitting into British Minister 


Elliot’s conception of imperial economic 
cooperation in the future 


Britain’s various moves to regulate 
wages in certain industries are likely to 
become legal soon in the textile group 
Employers and employees, after two 


vears of almost futile negotiations over 
wages and hours, have agreed that it 1 


time the government step in and mal 
some decision in the « \ ware il 
which will be drawn up by the tw 
groups is expected to be made legal ! 


Parliament 


France 


Government presents first part of 
economy program but confidence 
is not restored. 


Paris (Ilireless )—Conditions have no 
generally France Th 
Doumergue emergency cabinet 
cured backing for the first part of it 
emergency program aimed at budget 
balance, but there is little real confidence 
in Paris that the government will be 
able to correct the present seriou ua 
tion with these plans, grand as they 
sound on paper 

The first section of the “adjustment 
program is expected to yield economi: 
umounting to 2.8 billion francs. Present 
measures include the retiring of 80,000 
government workers who have reach 
or passed the legal retiring age and w! 
will henceforth receive 50% of the 
present wages. Remaining civil se 
ants will receive wage cuts of from 


improved in 
has st 


T 
4 


to 10%. Ministers have accepted a 
15° reduction in their salarie 1 
President Lebrun will have hi lat 


cut 20%. 
Civil servants are naturally oppo 

















the move but they are getting smail 
support from the public this time for 
almost everyone has been forced of late 
to accept greater cuts in income. And 
rail workers are faced with the prospect 
of wage cuts and a reduction of per- 
sonnel because the national railways 
have been running a heavy deficit in the 
last 4 years. 

lo sweeten the pill which it is offer 
ing the public, the government is pro- 
posing at the same time to spend 2.5 
billion franes on public works, though 
none seems to know where the credit 
will be found for this undertaking 
France has succeeded in getting a re 
cent large loan from Holland, but no 
second lender is likely to be found soon 
unless domestic conditions improve 

\ decline in the number of registered 
unemployed last week is evidence that 
there has been some slight spring re- 
vival in France, but business as a whole 
is just marking time. The French out- 
look is not at all bright. 


Far East 


Japan increases rayon production, 
runs into trade barriers in Dutch 
East Indies. Soviet phosphates 
may replace Florida ores in Japan. 


JAPANESE industry and exports continue 
to be a center of interest in the Far East. 
Pending the trade negotiations which 
are soon to open between Holland and 
Japan over the question of the Dutch 
East Indies market, Holland — has 
clamped down a quota on the import of 
cotton textiles into the Indies. The 
Japanese quotas in the various cate- 
gories are not yet announced. 

At the same time, the Dutch have pro- 
posed to Tokyo a barter arrangement 
for settling the trade problem in the 
Indies. Holland suggests exporting its 
factory products to Japan on a basis 
equal to the export volume of Japan to 
the Dutch East Indies. All these prob- 
lems will be taken up formally by th 
negotiators for the 2 countries when 
they meet later this spring. 

Japan Has Rayon Boom 

When world ravon production figure 
for 1933 were released, they showed in 
teresting gains tor certain countries, 
compared with 1932 output. Averag 

iin for all countries was 21°. Japan 
led the advance with a 40° increas 
in output. The United States trailed 
with 31%, followed by France with 
21% gain, and Holland with a 20% 

iin. British rayon output was up only 
16%, Canadian 7%, and German 5°. 
Exports of rayon continue heavy this 
ear, with Africa and British India tak 
ing the largest volume, but with impor 
tant shipments going to Australia, and 
the Dutch East Indies 

Cotton textiles continue to be shipped 
abroad in increasing volume. Japan's 
biggest sales in the first 2 months of this 
vear are still in Africa and British In- 
dia, but striking gains have been made 
in shipments to Central and South 
America and to the Philippines. 
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Florida shippers of phosphatic ores to) Amet 
Japan are concerned over the report Assistant Secretary 
from Tokyo that the Soviet trade repre- Welles made assurit 
sentatives in Japan are offering a large this line in a recent 
volume of Soviet ores at ¥8 a ton com- After reviewing recent 
pared with ¥25, the price paid for bles, Mr. Welles pointed . 
Florida ore recently. Japan has been tive measures of cooper 
importing its prosphate ores from pending: 
Christmas Island, Anguar Island, and Four Aids to Cubs 
from Florida. Those from Christmas (1) Stabilization of 1 
Island, until now considered the best production ot sugar, oft 
in the world, contain 40% phosphatic age Of present 
acid. The Soviet prospharites are said shrinkage due 
to be produced from the mud of the the production « 
tundras of Siberia. The supply is said pines,” not for 
to be immense. The only drawback is farmers of the West or 
that the tundra phosphorites take about ducers in the South 
3 minutes longer to recover than the tended to restore Unit 
others, because they contain a large per- trade by creating Cubar 
centage of alumina. Since the Japan the basis of “obviou 
Iodine Co., which would buy most of the (2) Negotiations for 
ore, supports one of Japan’s new alumi- cial treaty, including r 
num firms, the presence of aluminum sions with the prom 
may be an advantage rather than a consideration to an i1 
handicap. ential on Cuban 

The stock markets in Japan are mean a greater redu 
steady, with selective buying of miscel- ent 2-cent level promi 
laneous industrial shares continuing ac- tion of tariff bargaining 
tive. Demand for electric power, chem- being planned by C 
ical and machinery shares is supersed (3) Furtheranc 
ine gold and munitions shares. Govern- port-[mport Bank, « 
ment dollar bonds continue upward, with late Cuban-American cor 
the 54% issues selling above face value (4) Elimination of U 
\ feature of the financial market is the treaty rights to interven 
increased offerings of debentures; ap- cause “the time has con 
proximately ¥55 millions were marketed should stand on her 
during March, headed by Tokyo Elec- Cubans govern themselv: 


roar 


tric issues, see fit 
General economic impri 
ported from Mexico, but 


Latin America progress has recently been 


several disturbing factor 


Concrete plans to stimulate Cuban. ‘@x_ !aw, promulgated lat 


and eftective from M 


ye 


American trade. Recovery con- F big 
- ' of 2% on the income on « 
tinues in Mexico. a aiedenl ele tena 6 


CUBAN relations are to be bettered both earned in Mexico whicl 


as “the act of a good neighbor” and also cign country for inve 


for the “obvious self-interest to the purposes 


SOVIET VESSEL—The S. S. Kim, 6.500-ton motor freighter, plowed into 
York harbor this week, the first Russian cargo ship to enter the por! 
recognition. Manned by 37 hands, the Kim has no fo’e’sle forward. | 
included cement, mica, chalk, fuller’s earth, 300 bbl. of Caucasian win 
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Rerlin’s Russian orders dropped to a new low last year, 
may not exceed $20 millions in 1934. Both countries 


,ew trade concessions. 


want! 
BERLIN—One of the most serious de- 
Jopments in German foreign trade is 
in Soviet business 
G exports to Soviet Russia in 


to about $180 millions. In 
were just less than $150 mil- 
nc Last year, with German credits to 
tne Russians curtailed and political ani- 
running high, Soviet orders 
sce Germany dropped to less than 
<7) millions. What shocked Germany 
s that the balance of trade with 
Russia in the last quarter of 1933 was 
i's favor. Pessimists in Germany 
w believe that Soviet orders may drop 
an $20 millions in 1934 
Imports Also Down 
Soviet imports into Germany have 
so declined, but much less drastically. 
- reduction was due to Germany's 
letermination to become self-sufhcient. 
Raw materials for manufacture were im- 
n slightly greater volume than 
though Germany cut her pur- 
ses of Soviet oil, fur, casings, and 
Flax and pulpwood came into 
Germany in much larger volume with 
very of business. 

Since the beginning of this year, 

Sovict-German trade has been practically 
least as far as fresh business is 
d. Soviet orders for the first 3 
of the year have probably not 
ceeded $1 million, mostly small repeat 
rs for machinery and spare parts. 
Political Boycott 

This development is due chiefly to the 

litical boycott of Nazi Germany by 
Soviet Russia, although this boycott has 
been officially declared or even 

tted. There is also the important 
eration that Russia in her new 
treaties with Britain, France, and 
Italy is pledged to take more from those 
countries in order to even up her favor- 
trade balance with them. Also, 
th the growing tendency of nations to 
even their trade balances, it is less easy 
Moscow to meet heavy payments in 
Germany with credits built up in other 
countries, especially Britain. 

In spite of the unfavorable situation, 
certain negotiations between the Ger- 
nan and Soviet governments regarding 
1934 business seem to be under way. 
The Soviets have apparently been en- 

raged by their recent success in ob- 
taining a Swedish industrial loan (BW 

lar24°34). They have recently asked 
Germany for a credit of 300 marks 
(about $119 millions) to be used for 
purchases of German goods. This, the 
Germans claim, is impractical in view 
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Germany's Soviet Business 





of the present scarcity of capital in 
Germany. 

Another serious problem that came 
up for discussion was the 140 million 
mark “interim” credit of last year. Rus 
sia declared her unwillingness to extend 
this credit further and asked to be al 
lowed to increase imports into Germany 
by 200 million marks to mect her ob 
ligations. The Hitler government is un 
willing to mect this request, but has 
offered to extend, even to increase, the 
amount if the Soviets will agree to place 
orders to the value of $30 millions in 
addition to the $20 millions expected 
this year. 

The negotiations have not yet gone 
beyond this point. 


Russian Debt 


Export-Import Bank will function 
when loan applications are filed 
and debt talks reach agreement. 


WASHINGTON—The First Export-Im 
port Bank (government agency for help 
ing to finance Russian trade) will be 
ready for business as soon as discussions 
with Moscow have been satisfactorily 
completed. Until then, applications for 
loans will merely go on file. An earlier 
announcement by Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the RFC, that the bank was 
ready to receive applications, petered out 
before the problems of organization | 
faced by George N. Peck when he as- 
sumed the presidency and the job passed | 
out of RFC hands. Chairman Jones| 
wanted to get a collection of applica 
tions more definite than the broad state 
ments that the RFC had had to date as 
to the need of financing 

The delay in getting under way is ex 
plained by the provisions of the John- 
son Bill, just passed by Congress, which 
prohibits the granting of credits to any 
country defaulting on debts owed to 
the United States. One of the tenets of 
the Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement under 
which the Soviet and the United States 
resumed diplomatic relations was that 
the question of debts be worked out to 
the mutual satisfaction of both coun 


trics. The recent statement in Moscow | 


by Ambassador Bullitt that in his 
opinion the newly formed Export 
Import Bank would not do business 
with the Soviet until some debt agrec 
ment had been reached in line with the 
provisions of the Johnson Bill was fully 
in accord with Washington policy. 








SAVE #800. 
ON OFFICE PENCILS? 
- YOURE CRAZY! 
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I Scoffed At 
This Simple Idea 


...- Yet Now It Saves Me 
Hundreds of Dollars A Year 


THOUGHT our purchasing agent was 

insane to suggest we could save such a 
sum as $800 on office pencils! ‘“‘Why,” I 
said, “pencils cost only a nickel apiece!’ 
I never dreamed how many wood pencils 
we actually bought in a year for our 2,000 
employes. But when Jack showed me the 
figures and told me what we would save by 
equipping our force with AUTOPOINT 
mechanical pencils, I realized that it was 
one of the smartest pieces of economy 
buying I'd ever encountered! 

* . * * 
Sturdy—simple—fool proof, made out of long-live 
durable Bakelite—yet AUTOPOINTS are so low 
in price that one of our lower priced models, suit 
able for office use, costs no more than the wooden 
pencils that the average clerk or stenographer 
would use in only a month. Figures of several 
firms have shown us that AUTOPOINTS can save 
practically any firm at least 41c per employe, in 
cash, cach year—often nearly twice that! And this 
takes no account of how AUTOPOINT pencils 
save your employes’ time. 


4,000 LEADING FIRMS 
Use Ideas Like These 


Did you know there are 37 proved, tested ways 
that are being use! every day, to make Advertising 
AUTOPOINTS bring in new customers, promote 
the sales of particular products and bigger orders 
from old customers? 4,000 large companies use 
these ideas in one form or another, and now we've 


put them in a book called, “Sales Strategy.’ 


Send for FREE Book 


Mail the coupon now—we'll 

not only show you how to save 

in your office pencil expense, but 

send you a copy of “SALES 

STRATEGY"—“37 SELLING 

PLANS.” Here's the coupon. 
. 





“The 8 Better Pencil 
Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 


see eee ee eS ee ee ee ee SS eS Se ee 


r 
‘ The AUTOPOINT Company, Dept. BW-4 ' 
rn 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, I! i 
‘ Tell me how I can save Send your ! kg 
41c or more per employs SAL TRATEGY" @ 
' on office pencils No at 
! Check cither or both ; 
' 
§ Firm Name ' 
! ' 
' iddress i 
= nae ' 
' ' 
O Individual Title ' 
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Money and the Markets 


Low rates give Treasury long-sought chance for refund- 


ing—which should help the bond upturn. 


Stocks rally 


on brighter earnings prospects. Commodity prices are 
dull but there are notable exceptions. 


Money and Banking 


refunding plan, an- 
nounced this week, a month late 
than expected by most bond buyers. But 
the delay probably permitted the setting 
of a slightly lower interest rate than 
would have been possible 30 days ago 
he small changes in money rates dur- 
ing March were all downward. The 
fractions of percents that apply to the 
highest grades of credit were reduced 
till further. Even so, the oversupply of 
tunds was such as to lead to some lend 
ing at rates below those quoted. The 

\dministration’s policy of forcing 
money into the banks evidently 
creating a congestion of funds available 
for this type of loan and in midmonth 
a reversal Now rovern 
ment deposits in member banks are be 
ing drawn down and the Treasury is 
adding to its hoard of free gold rather 
than depositing gold certificates with 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

That Free Gold 
ordinary circumstances 
movement might be considered 
tionary. But to-day, with 
serves at their present size, 
age should have little effect 


Tue Treasury's 


came 


was 


was ord red 


this 
defia- 
excess re- 
some shrink- 
upon the 


Under 


y market or upon prices. On the 
other hand, the free gold in the Treas- 
ury’s general fund equals more than 
$3 billions. It could form the basis for 
a huge issue of fully secured gold certifi- 
cates. This money could be used to pay 
government expenses, to bring about 
more inflation. Its eventual use for these 
purposes is expected by some financiers. 
It is this possibility that gives particu- 
lar point to the Treasury's present 
policy 


money 


Taxes Holding Up 

The use or non-use of the gold fund 
depends to some @xtent upon the eas« 
with which the government may float its 
obligations and the income which may 
be from taxes. + So far th 
Treasury has experienced no difficulty 
in obtaining all the funds it needed and 
rates, too, are running 
only slightly below the official estimates 
made for the current fiscal year. By 
June 30, so far as may now be judged, 
the Treasury will have received from all 
sources within 6% of the more than $3.2 
billions of estimated receipts. Wider 
differences will, of course, be revealed 
in the individual items making up the 
total but many of these will be offsetting. 
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yor taxes). The official estimate for 
ese items was based on a liquor tax 
of $1.10 a gallon. Congress later 
he rate to $2 a gallon giving an 
rease in liquor tax receipts estimated 
he budget message at $50 millions. 
s added amount will probably not be 
lly realized, but the final returns may 
e $30 millions higher than originally 
mputed by the Treasury. Customs 
taxes are falling well below estimates, 
robably because less liquor than ex- 
‘ted was allowed to enter the country. 


Bonds 
' . | 
JonDs enjoyed a smart upturn this week 
practically all issues sharing in 
gain. Many of the more specula- 
es went to new highs. Trading 
‘more active as the advance con- 
ued and the general appearance of 
market suggested a resumption of 
long upward trend, 
Outstanding in the week’s bond news 
is the Treasury’s refunding an- 
ment. In the reduction by a full 
f the interest rate on the new 
hat are to replace the $1 billion 
Liberty 44s called for payment 
15, the movement toward lower 
t rates was clearly marked. More 
ly, the Treasury’s offer is to ex- 
change for the called bonds, and also 
r the $244 millions of 3% Treasury 
‘turing May 2, a series of 10-12 
Treasury bonds bearing a 34% 
Almost as interesting as the 
coupon is the fact that the offer 
ed to exchange subscriptions. 


ubscriptions, which might have 


received in volume, will not be 
And holders not wishing to 

nge will be paid in cash. This 

en taken to indicate that the 

ury has decided, for the time being 

t, to pay any operating deficit 
government out of the large cash 
sances carried in its general fund 
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rather than to increase the amount of 
its outstanding indebtedness. 

Both of these steps should have a 
bullish influence upon the general bond 
market. The limitation of the size of 
the government issue reduces the com- 
petition for the investor’s dollar while 
the reduction in interest works to bet- 
ter the relative vield of outstanding cor- 
porate bonds. Incidently, the trend 
toward lower interest is spreading not 
only domestically but throughout the 
world. Just this week, New York 
State was able to market $50 millions 
of long-term bonds on a 2.887% basis, 
the lowest in its financial history; Eng- 
land announced a £150-million 3% re- 
funding loan, part of which will be used 
to repay the 4% Treasury bonds to be 
retired this month; and Holland called 
all its outstanding 5% and 44% gov- 
ernment issues and the 4% loan of 1916, 
aggregating in all 900 million guilders, 
to be replaced by a new 4° 40-year 
loan. 

Foreign-Bond Holders Profit 

Holders of certain foreign bonds are 
also profiting because they are being 
paid on a basis of the gold exchange 
value of the dollar. On Apr. 1 coupons 
covering the regular quarterly interest 
on the 7% gold bonds of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics were paid 
at the rate of $1.51 per 100-rouble bond. 
Due to the reduction in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, this week’s payment 
represents an increase of 11 cents above 
that made on Jan. 1 and of 26 cents 
over the indicated return when the 
bonds were first sold in July, 1933. 
Principal value, too, has increased, tor 
the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. agrees 
to repurchase them on demand at the 
gold par any time after one year from 
date of purchase. Available profits 
figure up to 70% depending on the 
time purchased. There are also profits 
for the holders of Royal Dutch 4s of 
1945. <A Netherlands court has ruled 
that interest and redemption amounts 





on these debentures must be paid in 
gold. This decision is subject to ap- 
peal but some New York dealers are 
offering premiums above face value for 
the Apr. 1 coupons and the bonds them 
selves have moved up from last year’: 
low of 83 to a current figure around 142 


Stocks 


A REAL rally came to the stock mar- 
ket this week with industrial shares 
leading the way upward. Rails, too 
advanced but in a more leisurely fashion 
while utilities evidenced their usual lag 
ging tendencies. Odd-lot and foreign 
buying were both reported as improv 
ing, but total volume remained moder 
ite, 

Traders may have been heartened by 
the hard sledding the Fletcher-Rayburn 
Bill has encountered in committee, but 
it is more likely they were influenced 
by the improvement now occurring in 
business. Many of the basic indice 
are rising and point to a period of im 
proving earnings. Regulation may slow 
a speculative advance but it should not 
greatly reduce the return to the long 
term investor 

Margin Control 

The Fletcher-Rayburn Bill ran into 
difficulties this week when the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, after 2 days of executive session, 
decided that it could not agree on the 
exact wording of the margin section. 
The problem was, therefore, turned over 
to a subcommittee of 5 with instructions 
to draft a “statutory formula for mar- 
gins.” This would seem to dash the 
hopes of those who wanted to give the 
Federal Reserve Board complete au- 
thority to fix requirements. But per- 
haps more progress in this direction 
can be made in the Senate, where even 
greater opposition is developing. The 
attack in the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee centered on the elim- 
ination or amendment of Section 2. This 
section states that the bill is an “emer- 
gency” measure and the removal of that 
term might make the bill unconstitu 
tional and certainly would make it more 
vulnerable to legal action 


Congress, by overiding the Presi 
dential independent offices veto, has 
shown itself less amenable to Admin- 


istration suggestion than many thought 
possible. But it is still believed that 
a measure not greatly different from 
the present redraft of the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn Bill will be introduced into and 
passed by the House. The Senate of- 
fers a better opportunity for those 
against the bill to force major changes. 
On the other hand, the President is 
now away from Washington. Upon his 
return the opposition may dwindle. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been outspoken in his de- 
mands for a bill with teeth that will 
reduce speculation. Unless Congress 
gets entirely out of hand, it may be 
assumed that the final bill will meet 
those specifications. 

And yet the prices of both stocks and 
bonds are rising. Evidently the Street 
has concluded that the regulation which 
it anticipates will not force prices lower. 
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GUTHFAN 


| CIRCULATES 7° COOLER BREEZE | 























A REVOLUTIONARY METHOD « AIR CIRCULATION 


For better health in the home; for better work in the 


office; and for better patronage in restaurants theatres 







hotels and stores—investigate the sensational new 
Guthfan—the first radical improvement in electric fans 
for 35 years 

The Guthfan draws 
floor level Revolving blades then force the air outward 
toward the walls on a downward angle The Guthfan 
produces a complete and gentle distribution of re 
freshing, revitalized air throughout the entire room— 
without danger of drafts or direct blast annoyances 

The Guthfan circulates more and cooler air over a 
wider area than three ordinary 16-in. electric fans 
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at half their cost to operate. Furnished with or without 
lighting fixtures. Easy to install It is used in government 
buildings throughout the country. Some of the out 
standing organizations that have recently installed 
Guthfans are: S H Kress Co, Montgomery-Ward 
American Railway Express, Army & Navy YM CA 
Panama Canal Zone, F. W. Woolworth 


GUTH SUPER ILLUMINATOR > 


os 2 
Positively increases sales 
and prevents eye fatigue of 
sales and office employees “a> 
Results in 100% merchan ! 
dising efficiency Attractive 
. moderne simplicity - 
cient — inexpensive 
We manutacture every 
thing in lighting equipment 
including SAFETY GLOBE 
HOLDERS, at lowest « 
petitive prices 
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Commodity Markets 


PRIct automobiles, steel, entered 
and bituminous coal, and the renewal of tina. have ke pt 

i fears of inflation not vet reflected in large er p in \r 
| the wholesal index. 


iIncreas¢ in 
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ic ire 


are 


commodity price exports at a rat 


| Prices of 1 t < modities have marked ay cause her to « 

time. \ustralia ind = ( 
But tl doesn’t mean that markets their quotas and 1 

have been dull. Trading in metals, for excluded f 

lexample, been brisk Elimination cause of dom 

of labor trouble has made for increased vorld pri (iy 

|purchases of copper and lead, though equence of 

prices of both have remained unchanged leficit count: 


| Tin has advanced because of the fall of of wheat-deficit c 
' ] , 


[the dollar, though purchases have been much less tl 
slightly lower, largely because of holi- fall to th } 
days abroad. Silver is higher for no spite of a re 


good reason except that the bonus alli- quotas, world pri 


ance with the silver crowd has revived down So the | 
speculative hopes. Rome confers 
Farmers in the Rough downward 
| The farmer continues to have a bad The new sugar 
time of it. Hog prices have been sag- House and 1 uD 
| gine Wheat and other grains are yides for import 
ower. For one thing, there is uncer- domestic sugar p 
tainty as to acreage cuts and the effect for dor c pt 
of the weather. The reduction in corn the new bill st 


acreage has not yet been announced. tons and that on « 


On Mar. 1, the intention to plant indi at 260.000 ton 

cated a reduction of 13.4 million acres ¢all these “quota 
|}—a cut of 12.7% —but the sign-up had sugar _ prod t 

|hardly started in some of the states. the maximum viel 
Figures available at that time indicate Th: practical effect f 


a reduction of about 15 million acres. 
Remarkable has accompanied 

the cotton sign-up campaign, which thu 

far points to an acreage cut of nearly 


imports. 
success 
Administration proy 


the commodity excl 


138% for 1934. May cotton at 12.05 is ceiving attention 

higher because of the decline of the before Congres \ 

dollar on foreign « xchanges. nfine themselves 1 
Wheat prices have been affected ad , Om ¥ : 

versely by the internat nal wheat cor \nother bill that 1 

I nee i ting in Rome. The world Congress woul 

gold price ot whe t has cont nued te 1S public os * 

slump in spite of the original agreement that tht me 

ito limit wheat exports from the surplus pel farmer . 

producing countries. All countries that does not interfer 
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for the puzzled expression 
of the newly-hatched chick 
anot tell whether it is to 
» rooster or a hen in after life 
This also annoys the poultry industry 
| like to buy early with some 
carance as to the sex destiny of differ- 
at batches Japan has developed a 
~ethod by which professionals can tell 
males from females in 92 cases out of 
‘99. Our own Department of Agri- 
ture took up the problem. After 4 
»onths specialists scored 90. They are 
vastly encouraged, think they may have 
found a new profession. Those who 
are called ‘‘chick sexers.”’ 
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To THE wine bibber, lees are an insult, 
but to certain industries they are a neces- 
The lees (technically called 
argols”) are bought by manufacturers 
baking powder, cream of tartar, 
Rochelle salts, malt vinegar, etc. Dur- 
bition, supplies were imported ; 
now the revived American wine indus- 
try can compete. In 1932, 18 million 
5 valued at a little under $1 million 
brought in. The raw material 
forms as a deposit in wine containers 
ring fermentation 


Vautts of deceased Iowa banks may 
hold liquid assets if the sugges- 
Gov. Clyde L. Herring is 
lopted. He thinks the pathetic build- 
ngs would make excellent state liquor 
stores. Dispensaries will be opened in 
s about June 1. The governor 
s out that the buildings have safe 
storage facilities, counters, cashiers’ 
izes, etc. Furthermore the dignified 
teriors would be in keeping with the 
high plane on which Iowa would keep 
the dispensing of its fire waters. 


UNFOUNDED are the reports that Richard 
L. Byrd, labor’s representative on the 
itomobile labor board, is an “‘unem- 
ployed automobile worker.”’ Once safety 
tor of Fisher Body's Pontiac plant, 
was singled out by his superiors as 
nusually promising and slated for rapid 
advancement. Then Byrd swung far to 
the left. The management soured on 
let him out. Stepping into A. F. of 
L., Byrd soon proved he was going 
pl He now collects $18 a day as 
secretary of the A. F. of L. local auto- 
nobile unions in Pontiac, while his wife 
is in charge of A. F. of L.’s Pontiac 
offices, presumably also on a salary. 


NicHoLas KELLEY, the manufacturers’ 
f er on the board, is said to have 
got that job at least partly because of a 
fiery speech at a National Automobile 
ber of Commerce meeting in which 

the members off for letting 

Henry Ford scoop them with his an- 
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Editorially Speaking— 


nouncement restoring a $5 minimum 
daily wage. Apparently impressed with 
his forthright fearlessness, the motor 
makers decided he was just the man 
they wanted 


THe NJSIPBCI (National Job Saving 
and Investment Protection Bureau for 
the Coal Industry) is campaigning 
against governmental hydro-electric proj- 
ects because electricity puts men out of 
work. Now the coal crowd is uneasy 
over rumblings in the forestry industry, 
which readily will tell you how much 
better off the country would be if every- 
body burned wood instead of coal. 
Think how many jobs that would make! 


ONE way of cracking back at a depres- 
sion is to hold a world’s fair. Single 
family residences in Chicago are 96% 
occupied against 899% a year and a half 
ago; unfurnished apartments, 88% 
against 719%. The fair directly or in- 
directly gave jobs to an estimated 125,- 
000 


WITH the fair in the air again, Chicago 
is getting a big play by the convention- 
minded. Already 500 conventions are 
definitely booked for this year, drives 
are under way to better last year’s mark 
of 1,527, which drew 1,625,000 dele- 
gates. Associations are switching their 
meeting places. Pittsburgh loses the 
National Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ Association convention, and per- 
haps a little vanity with it 


WHILE freighting mercy to the needy, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration afforded quite a lot of aid in the 
form of tonnage to the railroads. In 
i4, months to Mar. 15 it distributed 
40,824 carloads of products. Principal 
classifications are foodstuffs, blankets, 
coal. Pork topped other food items with 
6,005 cars, butter came next with 2,171 
cars. Feed grains required 6,481 cars. 
Coal led all categories with over half 
the total, or 22,012 carloads. Inevitably, 
some statistician with nothing better to 
do reduced the figures to mileage. In a 
single train these compassionate freights 
would extend 354 miles, or from In- 
dianapolis to Cleveland 


THE trucking of live animals to market 
is nothing new. Ask any ofhcial of a 
railroad line running into Chicago. Cat- 
tle raisers in the far West have been 
looking into costs and have decided to 
apply the idea to a long haul. If plans 
of the Central Arizona Cattle Feeders 
Association go through, little dogies 
from the Salt River Valley will git along 
to their doom in Los Angeles on rubber 
tires instead of steel rails. The distance 
is some 375 miles. 
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I OWee OFFERS 
MODERN FULL-TIME 
SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


The office that employs EDIPHONE 
Voice Writing is free to dictate 

at any time! After telephone 
calls, instructions or confirma- 
tions are dictated immediately 
When appointments take people 
from their desks, typing does 
not stop—accumulated dictation 
is moved at once. Naturally, 
Voice Writing increases busi- 
ness capacity. 

Have you seen the new PRO 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 
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We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to- 50%. 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 
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For detailed information—tele- 
phoneorwrite TheEdiphone 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
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Farm Future 


The most stupendous undertaking of the 
Roosevelt Administration is the farm pro- 
gram. It is at once the most spectacularly 
successful from the short-term aspect of meet- 
ing an emergency, and the most disquieting 
in its long-term implications. 

We do not know the solution to the farm 
problem. 

“Agricultural Adjustment,” official report 
of the first 9 months under the AAA, is en- 
couraging mostly because it makes plain the 
fact that Secretary Wallace and his organiza- 
tion are under no illusion that they know the 
answer, either. They look forward to a per- 
manent system of planned control—but say 
candidly it cannot be carried out except with 


the willing cooperation of the farmers them- 


selves. Even so, production control is no 
solution; it is an expedient. The problem of 
surplus rural population remains. 

The subsidy of agriculture by the rest of 
the population we have already with us. 
Record of short-term achievement is impres- 
sive. When corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco 
control programs are complete, 40 million 
acres will be withdrawn from production. 

Under contract, cooperatives agree not to 
use this vacated land to grow crops for sale, 
or livestock or poultry for market. Cotton 
farmers received $857 millions for their 1933 
crop as against $425 millions for the same 
size crop in 1932, an increase of 101.5%. 
Wheat farmers w ill receive $376 millions for 
their 1933-34 crop against $169 millions for 
the preceding crop, an increase of 122.49 
Tobacco growers, corn-hog producers will 
benefit in proportion. 

With his new purchasing power, the 
farmer immediately started buying oil ranges, 
linoleum flooring, furniture, harnesses, 
wagons, boys’, men’s and women’s clothing, 
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‘which we shall be 


shoes, paint and lumber, and reh. 
his radio and car. Abundant evidence ;, 
heaped up that but for these bounties grim 
distress would stalk the country roacs. Afte, 
12 years, the farmer had reached 
point of endurance. 

Looking ahead, the report proposes ypj. 
fication of all crop control under one agency, 
and adds, “Far-reaching and fundamental a4. 
justments of production programs which 
already have been undertaken, or are cop. 
templated, must be consolidated into perma. 
nent measures. Adjustment should be inter. 
preted in the light of the effect upon the 
whole farming business, instead of upon one 
enterprise.” 

The report envisages a “developing” plan 
which will determine the volume of produc. 
tion necessary to maintain our population on 
a prosperous consuming level and, at the 
same time, give the farmers a standard of 
living “comparable to that enjoyed by other 
groups.” Added to this production, should 
be the probable volume of farm products 
able to sell abroad at re. 
munerative prices, in which consideration 
must be given to the desirability of accepting 
imports of certain agricultural products, 
Trends of consumption now under way, 
changes in dietary habits, the effects of vary- 
ing levels of business activity, and our eco- 
nomic policies in international trade must be 
considered in this unified planning of the 
farmer’s output. 

There must be, of course, a study of just 
what areas should grow what, and how much 
of it—down to the individual farm. 

This, says the report, “will call upon all 
available skill and training, experience and 
knowledge.” 

It will, indeed! 
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